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upon to address thee, in relation to that portion of, 
‘thy late message which is devoted to the subject of 


in adopting the constitution of the United States, 


this state did not, and could not, by reason of a 





hilanthropist. 
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We are verily guilty concerning our brother * * * therefore, is this distress come upon us. 
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SPIRIT OF LIBERTY. 








John G. Whittier’s Letter to Edward Everett. 


To Epwarp Everett, Gov. or MassacuuseTTs:— 
Exercisinc while yet 1 may, the unsurrendered 
right of a free citizen of Massachusetts, with due 
respect for thy official station, but with the frankness 
which becomes a republican, I feel myself called 


slavery. 

The people of Massachusetts understand very 
well that their bill of rights annihilated the last 
vestige of slavery in this commonwealth, and that. 


fundamental article of that bill of rights, give its 
sanction and authority to slavery, here or elsewhere. 
They do not dispute thy position that the constitu- 
tion recognizes slavery—not indeed expressly—but | 
vaguely and by implication. But they cannot ad-| 
mit that it does more than this. They believe that: 
it concedes no right of slavery to the states, for the: 
plain reason that those rights were never in the 
power of the convention which framed it, to con-, 
cede or withhold. They existed with the states 
alone—reserved, undelegated, unsurrendered. They | 
existed before the constitution, as they now exist, | 
underived from, and independent of, that instru- 
ment. It was so understood by the convention in’ 
this state which adopted the constitution. By a 
reference to the debates of that convention, it will 
be seen that the speakers who alluded to the matter 
of slavery, while many of them regretted that some 
means could not have been adopted to abolish a sys- 
tem so abhorrent,—never for a moment seem to 
have supposed that any new “rights and privileges”’ | 
had been conceded toits supporters in the southern 
states by the instrument under discussion. On the 
contrary it was affirmed that the constitution had 
iven the death blow to slavery, and that it would 
Sie of consumption, in consequence of the limits, 
which had been set to the foreign slave trade. 
For one, I am at a loss to perceive the grounds of 
thy assertion, that at the formation of the constitu- 
tion the question of slavery was essentially an open 
one. The delegates from Georgia, Virginia and the 
Carolinas, received from their constituents no in- 
structions to leave it **open”’ to the free action of the 
convention. Consequently the ‘‘Adamses and the 
Hancocks’,’ whatever may have been their wishes, 
had no power to act upon any other principle than 
that of political ‘*forbearance”’ in relation to it. The, 
constitution did not ereate the rights of the slave-| 
holder. It simply “left this-whole painful subject” | 
where it found it. And I have yet to learn that 
Massachusetts, in entering into a union with the 
south, gave her sanction to slavery, or pledged her- 
self to silence on the great question of human 
rights. This was out of her power. She could not 
have done it, without first blotting from her own 
glorious charter those truths, which have proclaim-| 
ed liberty through all her borders. {It had not then 
become fashionable to sneer at the Declaration of 
Independence as “a fanfaronade of abstractions,” or 
a mere rhetorical flourish;”’ and the reiteration of 





its doctrine that ‘all men are born free and equal,” | 
in the bill of rights of Massachusetts was regarded | 
asa living and practical reality. Its efficacy had 
been tested and it stood clothed in the supremacy of 
the law. ; 

The abandonment of slavery would be nothing 
more than a practical adoption of the principles of 
the constitution of this commonwealth, and the dec- 
laration of 1776. It is well known that some of the 
most distinguished signers of that declaration also | 
signed the constitution of the United States. Did: 
they—the men who had declared before God that all 
men were created free, intend to perpetuate slavery? | 
Did they intend to bequeath it to their latest posteri-_ 
ty as an everlasting curse? and to deny themselves 
and their children even, the privilege of remon- 
strances against it? 

Why then did they not in the preamble of the 
constitution speak out boldly and plainly to the 
world:—*To promote the general welfare, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves, and our posterity, we establish slavery for- 

99 
ae Franklin signed both the declaration 
‘and the constitution. He was one of the most ac- 
tive supporters of “the compact,” and was of course, 
perfectly well acquainted with all its “concessions” 
and the rights and privileges of slavery. 

But he signed another constitution, a few months 
after endorsing “the compact.” It was that of the 
“Pennsylvania Society for the abolition of slavery,” 
the preamble of which recognizes the doctrines 
which are maintained by abolitionists of the present 
day, and expresses the “incendiary” desire of dif- 
fusing them “wherever the evils of slavery exist.” Of 
this society Dr. Franklin was elected President, and , 
Dr. Rush, Secretary. In 1790, this society present- | 
ed to the first Congress, a petition, from which the 
following is an extract:— i , 

“From a persuasion that equal liberty was origi- 
nally the portion, and is still the birthright of all men; | 
and influenced by the strong ties of humanity and 
the principles of their institutions, your memorialists 
conceive themselves bound to use all justifiable en- 
deavors to loosen the bands of slavery, and promote 
a general enjoyment of the blessings of freedom. 
Under these impressions they earnestly entreat your 
serious attention to the subject of slavery; that you 
may be pleased to countenance the restoration to 
liberty of those unhappy men, who alone ina land 


| 
| 





the pilgrims pointed to his portrait which adorns 
the wall, with the thrice repeated exclamation— 
‘that slaveholder!”” 1 saw the only blot on the oth- 
erwise bright and spotless character of the father of 
his country held up to open view—exposed by re- 
morseless hands to sanction a system of Mg peer 
and blood. It seemed to me like sacrilege. I looked 
upon those venerable and awful features, while the 
echoes, once wakened in that old Hall by the voice 
of ancient liberty, warm from the lips of Adams and 
Hancock and the fiery heart of James Otis, gave 


\—when the very foundations of principalities and 
Powers are upheaving with the one oom impulse of 
the age—the irresistible workings of Free Inquiry— 
is it in Massachusetts over the graves of Adams and 
Warren and Hancock and Otis, that the spirit of 
free investigation is to be arrested and stricken 
dumb? Is it here alone, that truth, whichis abroad 
in the earth, exposing and overturning the lies of 
ages, is to be put to silence? ‘Abstain from dis- 
cussion”—rebuke the active energies of the chris- 
tian principle—let the liberal pen forget its office— 





back from wall and gallery, the exulting cry of 


let the liberal press be dumb—blow out the lights 


a 
Extract, 


From Mr. Garrison’s Lerrer To THE Presipant 
OF THE ANTI-SLavery CoNVENTION, HELD aT 
Provivencz, R. I. Fes., 2, 1836. 


—0Or, are we to infer from this, that the discussion of 
the subject has effected a change in thy own opin- 
ions, and that ‘slavery, domestic slaver '—say what 
men will of it”—now appears to thee Fa in- 
consistent with the pure spirit of christianity. If 


so, let us by no means “abstain from discussion.’’ 
If it can effeet so radical a change in a nothern 
apologist and defender of slavery, may we not hope 
that it will not be wholly wasted upon the slave- 
holders themselves? 


Yes—slavery is in the hands of Providence, but 
that Providence often effects the removal of evil, by 


“‘slaveholder,”’ half expecting to see the still canvass |of liberty—let half enfranchised Europe question 
darken with a frown, and the pictured lips part the divinity of kings and the vested rights of sla- 
asunder with words of rebuke and sorrow. I felt | very,—but let Massachusetts sleep on—a moral As- 
it, as did hundreds more, on that occasion, to be a | phaltes,—dead, passionless, silent. Is this the ad- 
reproach and a‘cruel insult to the memory of the | vice of a republican magistrate to a community of 
illustrious dead. Did not the speaker know that the freemen? Far fitter is it for the banks of the Bos- 
dying testimony of Washington was against slavery? phorus and the Neva, than those of the Connecti- 

In a letter to Robert Morris of Philadelphia, him- cut and the Merrimack. It is not suited to our hard- 
self asigner of the United States constitution, and handed artisans and free farmers. It will be wasted 


the visitation of tremendous judgments. Slaver 

perished in St. Domingo ina storm of fire and blood. 
It may be so in our own country. The language of 
Thomas Jefferson is full of prophetic warning. ‘The 
hour of emancipation is advancing in the march of 
time. It must come, and if not brought on by the 
generous energies of our own minds, it must come 
by the bloody process of St. Domingo.” Again, 








Anp what have our enemies to present as the evi- 
dence of their success? Why, for every score of so- 
cleties that we have formed, they can produce a riot 
in their favor. For every speech that we have made 
in favor of liberty, they can show a brickbat, or a 
rotten egg, or a bludgeon, or a dagger, used in sup- 
| an of oppression. For every petition that we 

ave put up to the throne of Mercy, they can adduce 
a sneer, a threat, or a malediction. 
comfitted, forsooth! This is the general proclama- 
tion. Then is victory discomfiture; then is contin- 
ual success continual defeat; then is the rise of the 
tide its ebb; then is the sun near its meridian wan- 
ing below the horizon! Of what, then, are we con- 
fident? Why, that truth is more than a match for 
Falsehood, and that liberty is mightier than Oppres- 


And we are dis- 


of emancipating the slaves, is a generous and noble 


an uncompromising abolitionist, Washington writes | 
—‘‘T hope it will not be conceived from these ob- | 
servations, that it is my wish to hold the unhappy | 
people, who are the subject of this letter, in slavery. 
I can only say, that there is not a man living, who 
wishes more sinceiely than I do, to see a plan adopt- 
ed for the abolition of it; but there is only one prop- 
er and effectual mode by which it can be accomplish- 
ed, and that is by the legislative authority, and this, 
as far as my suffrage will go, shall not be want- 
ing.” (Sparks edition, 9th vol.) 

Again, he writes thus to Lafayette— 

“The benevolence of your heart, my dear Mar- 
quis, is so conspicuous on all occasions, that I never 
wonder at fresh proofs of it; but your late purchase 
of an estate in the Colony of Cayenne, with a view 


proof of yourhumanity. Would to God, a like spirit 
might diffuse itself generally into the minds of the 
people of thiscountry! But I despair of seeing it. 
Some petitions were presented to the Assembly at 
its last session for the abolition of slavery, but they 
could scarcely obtain a hearing.”’ 

Again—to John F. Mercer, September 9th, 1786. 

“J never mean, unless some particular circum- 
stance should compel me to it, to possess another 
slave by purchase; if being among my first wishes 
to see some plan adopted by which slavery in this coun- 
try may be abolished by law.” 

It is well known, that one of the ablest writers in 
defence of the constitution was Joun Jay, Chief 
Justice of the United States. Yet he was a zeal- 
ous abolitionist—the President of the New York 
Manumission Society—and the drafter of a petition 
for emancipation, containing these remarkable words 
—‘Your memorialists are deeply concerned for the 
condition of those, who, free by the laws of God, are 
held in slavery by the laws of man.” ; 

Hon. Wm. Pinckney in Nov. 1789, thus spoke in 
the Maryland House of Delegates, of American 
slavery: —‘Founded in a disgraceful traffic, its con- 
tinuance is as shameful as its origin.”—‘ Eternal 
infamy awaits the abandoned miscreants, whose sel f- 
ish souls could ever prompt them to rob unhappy 
Africa of her sons.”"—‘But wherefore should we 


upon them. They sce too clearly the peril in which 
their own liberties are placed by slaveholding en- 
croachment. They have not yet forgotten that the 
same Message of the Governor of South Carolina, 
whose demands may be supposed to have called 
forth the servile advice of obedience, from our own, 
contained also sentiments in the highest degree in- 


| 


in speaking of slaves;—‘when the measure of their 
tears shall be full;—when their groans shall have 
involved Heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a 
God of justice will awaken in their behalf, and, by 
diffusing light and liberality among their oppressors, 
or at length by his exterminating thunder, manifest 
his attention to the things of this world, and that 
they are not left to the guidance ofa blind fatality.” 








sion. Of what do we boast? of our own strength 
and prowess? No. But of the certain progress of 
humanity—the wide regeneration of public senti- 
ment by that ‘foolishness of preaching,’ which is 
yet to bring down principalities and powers,—to 
emancipate a groaning world from the bondage of 
sin,—and to bring people of every kindred, tribe and 





sulting tothe working people of the north—intimat- 
ing that they must be either held in check by an | 


aristocracy or reduced to the condition of slaves. | 


They have not passed lightly over the monstrous ayowed to buckle on the knapsack, and fight not the 


and despotic doctrines advanced during the present 
session on the floor of Congress. They have not 
regarded as alight thing the declaration of a slave- 
holder in the national councils—a declaration unre- 
buked by any representative of the north:—“That | 
the system of the nothern states could not be main- | 
tained without creating a third power strong enaugh | 
to control and keep in subjection the class condemned | 
to labor.” They have been insultingly told on all 
hands, that the “‘slaves of the south are better off” | 
than themselves—that, consequently, the slavehold- 
er does no wrong in holding the laborer as a slave; 
and by direct iatineniet, that it could be no sin for 
the northern capitalists to hold the white northern 
laborer in complete scrvitude. They know and feel 
already the withering influence of slavery upon the 
reputation of their honest industry—lowering even 
in the free states the standard of the laborer’s re- 
spectability, narrowing too, perceptibly, his proper | 
sphere in society, and connecting with his daily em- | 
ployment the degrading associations of southern ser- | 
vitude. They have been branded in the halls of | 
Congress, and in the legislatures of southern states | 
with the ignominious epithet of ‘‘wHITE sLAves.” 
They have seen the constitution of the United States 
trampled under the feet of slaveholders, scoffed at 
as a “‘bJurred and tattered parchment,” and the Dec- 
laration of Independence pronounced a ‘flourish of 
rhetoric” by those who are living down its great 
principles. They have seen demands gravely made 
by slavehoiding leg‘slatures and governors upon the 
authorities of free and sovereign states, for the de- | 
livery of their fellow-citizens to torture and death; 
and for the passage of laws against the liberty of 


| 
| 
} 


nation, into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
Who are witnesses of the mighty conflict in which 
we are engaged? All heaven and earth! What is 
our Statute Book? The Bible! Who is our leader? 


Some presage of ‘the bloody process of St. Domin- 
go”’ seems to have occurred to thy own mind, when 
on the occasion before referred to, thy readiness was 


battles of liberty, but those of slavery, against its 
‘miserable victims, goaded to insurrection by ‘a bon- 


Not one on earth—dut one in heaven—Jehovah of 
Hosts!—Therefore, we will “give unto the Lorp 


the glory due unto his name!” 

But to the object of your Convention. It is nota 
foreign, nor a local, nora partial object. Itis fraught 
with more than Grecian or Polish interest. It is 
emphatically a NATIONAL object, around which 
are clustering momentous consequences,—univer- 
sal results. It is to emancipate /wo millions and a 
half of our own countrymen from a domestic tyranny, 
incomparably more dreadful than that which caused 
all Egypt to be filled with plagues, and Pharaoh 
and his host be destroyed in the Red Sea. It is to 
save a million of the gentler sex from pollution, field 
labor, and the lash. Jt ts to put an end to an impure 
and disgraceful amalgamation. It is to restore the 
stolen babe to the arms of its frantic mother, and to 
reunite all the sundered ties of life. It is to sup- 
press cruelty, stop the effusion of blood, undo the 
heavy burden, enlighten ignorance, destroy the 
cause of insurrection, abolish heathenism, place our 
entire population under equal laws, and suffer none 
to stand beyond the pale of the constitution. It is 
to save, enrich and bless the south, by substituting 
two millions of free laborers, animated by the hope 
of reward and the prospect of happiness, in the 
place of 2,000,000 of cattle, goaded to madness by 
torture. It is to avert the overshadowing judg- 
ments of Almighty God from our nation, by a time- 
ly repentance. It is to rescue as many new victims 
of slavery in this country, annually, as are stolen 
from Africa by all the kidnappers in the world. It 
is to make theory and the practice of the American 
people harmonious and perfect in righteousness, so 


dage, one hour of which” to use again the words of 
Jefferson, ‘‘is more intolerable than ages of the op- 
pression’’ which our fathers rose in rebellion to op- 
pose. 


The right of freely discussing any and every sub- 
ject under heaven, is not a thing to be surrendered. 
To talk of yielding it now, as a sacrifice to patrio- 
tism, is most manifest absurdity. It would be the 
immolation of the goddess on her ownaltar. Yield- 
ing this right, we should have nothing left. The 
silence and the night of a dumb and unnatural des- 
potism would settle over us. We might retain in- 
deed the name of a republic! but, would the name 
alone avail ust Venice was a republic, glorious 
among the nations which beheld her from afar—a 
sepulchre within. With her, the inalienable rights 
of man were utterly sacrificed to the fancied welfare 
of the republic—a vague abstraction of national in- 
terest apart from the happiness of the individual—a 
soulless phantom of the honor and the glory of the 
state. The great mass of her people—the men who 
built up her “city of palaces”? and mingled their 
blood with the Mediterranean, in a hundred sea 
fights—crushed under the heel of an iron aristocra- 
cy, dared not even speak of the councils of the state; 
and the government under which they toiled and 
bled, was to them like the god of the Athenians, a 
thing to be blindly reverenced, but whose attributes 
were unknown. No—there exists no state necessi- 
ty so imperative as to require the sacrifice of the in- 
born rights of the people. No compact—no con- 


| the constitution. Destroy its guaranty of free dis- 


speech and of the press. By things like these has 
the northern laborer been summoned to discussion. | 
By his own rights in jeopardy, by his regard for his 
children’s welfare, by all he owes to his country and 
his God, he has been called upon to wrestle with the 
GIANT MONOPOLY OF SLAVERY. Holding with Milton 
that the liberty to know, to utter, to argue freely is , 
above all other liberties, he cannot consent to “abstain | 
from discussion,” even though the advice to do so, | 
come sbacked by a cautious intimation of “persecution 
for misdemeanor,” or a revival of the old sedition law. 
We are told in thy message, as a reason, why we 
should abstain from discussion, that it has a ten- | 
dency to irritate the masters of slaves. Is truth! 
then only to be spoken when falsehood is willing to | 
hear it? Is the right to be advocated war at the | 
pleasure of the wrong? Why then preached the | 
disciple of Gamaliel before the craftsmen of Ephe-' 
sus? Why, inthe stormy day of the 1eformation | 
did Luther and his followers expose the corruption | 
and fraud of all-grasping Rome? It will irritate the | 
masters!—and why then do our orators, thyself 


| 


among the number, denounce the old world’s tyrants | 


confine the edge of censure to our ancestors, or those 
from whom they purchased? Are we not equally 
guilty!—7They strewed around the seeds of slavery, 
we cherish and sustain the growth.” 

I might go on to quote still more to my purpose 
from the writings of the political fathers of our re- 
public. I leave it to thyself to judge whether the 
language of Washington, Franklin and Jay, was 
not calculated “to disturb the relations” of slavery, 
quite as certainly as that of modern abolitionists, 


and if so, whether their offence ought not to have 
been “<prnerentes es a misdemeanor at common law. 
i 


Abolitionists are attached to the constitution by 
no common obligation. Itis their guardian. ‘The 
blow which shall compel them to ‘abstain from dis- 
cussion’”’ must reach them through the very heart of 


cussion and the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and petition for the redress of grievances, 
and the very life of that instrument will be lost. 
The overthrow of slavery will require no change in 
its provisions.. The obnoxious terms of ‘slave’’ 
and “slavery” do not sully it. ‘The constitution,” 
said John Randolph en the floor of Congress, ‘‘is 
not stained by the mention of slavery, and would to 
God our consciences were not stained.” 

They are attached to the constitution, because it 
places in their hands the lever by which slavery 
may be overturned. The constitution gives Con- 
gress the ‘power to exercise exclusive jurisdiction in 
all cases whatsoever, over such district, (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may by cession of particu- 
lar states, and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the seat of government of the United States.” The 
jurisdiction of Congress over the District of Colum- 
bia, which was obtained for the seat of =" 
under this provision, does not admit of dispute. 

Congress has also power by the constitution, “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states.” The slave trade carried on be- 
tween the states, evidently falls within this provi- 
sion. Itis under this provision that Congress had 
power to prohibit the foreign slave trade. The con- 
stitution in the next section declares that ‘the mi- 
gration or importation of such persons, as any of 
the states now reer. | shallthink proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by Congress, prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, 


—the Sultan trampling on his dependencies—the | 
Austrian despot and his crafty Metternich chaining | 
Italy above the grave of her ancient liberties—the 
iron-hearted Nicholas breakin& down the last ves- 
tage of Poland’s nationality? hy send your words 
of encourgement across the Atlantic to the revolters 
of Belgium—the revolutionists of Paris—the /iber- 
als of Spain—the reformers of Great Britain? The 
caustic and indignant eloquence of Churchill C. 
Cambreleng, applied to thyself during the discus- 
sion of she Peseane Question, and in reply to thy 
memorable eulogium upon southern slavery, is once 
more applicable. 


“Oh star-eyed Science, hast thou wandered there 
To bring us back that message of despair?” 


“If sir, in the ulae of Gottingen—if amidst the 
wild mysteries of German metaphysics I had im- 
bibed doctrines like these, I would have turned my 
back forever on my native land. Following the) 
course of the dark-rolling Danube and cutting my | 
way across the Euxine, I would have visited a cer- 
tain bazaar in the vicinity of Constantinople, and 
'there preached my doctrines amidst the oe 
‘chains of the wretched slaves. Nay, sir, I woul 
have gone aye gr — a my ag gre 

t exceeding ten dollars for each person.” This the footstool of the Sultan, and besought him to 
So delantion of the constitution that, without this place his feet upon my neck, as a recreant citizen of 
exception, Congress under the power to regulate 4 recent republic. 
commerce with foreign nations, would have had an| We are advised to “leave this age cvage sub- 
immediate right to abolish the foreign slave trade. ‘ject where the constitution leaves it. his advice 
The risht to abolish the slave trade between .the |comes all too tardily. Slavery is not where it was 
states follows as clearly from the power to regulate | when the constitution left it. Fifty years ago, it 
commerce among the states. ‘The power of regu- had but six hundred thousand victims: it has now 
lating commerce extends to every species of com-|more than two millions. It has sougat out new 
mercial intercourse between the United States and channels—opened new markets. The then unpeo- 
foreign nations and among the several states. The pled Westis growing with its curses. The plague- 
power in Congress to regulate commerce is general, |spot is stretching from the Atlantic to the acific, 
and has no limitations but such as are prescribed in covering new states and territories. Would to Goa 
the constitution. This power is exclusively vested it were in reality, where the constitution jeaves it, 
in Congress,”"—Dane’s Abridgement, vol. 9, pp, 580, | with the states alone. It is in the District of Co- 
581. lumbia—the federal city is a great man-market—it is 

The right of Congress to abolish the domestic |in the territories of Arkansas and Florida, and it is 
traffic is admitted in the Boston Memorial on the forcing its way into a government where it has been 





federation—no commercial nor political advantages 
can atone for an offering so perfectly suicidal. The 
true glory and interest of a nation consist in the se- 
cure and free exercise on the part of each individual 
of his natural rights, the humblest as well as the 
proudest. And never—never can that glory be per- 
manent, nor that interest real, which is purchased 
by the violation or the surrender of those rights. 
The subject of slavery is now, owing, in a great 
measure, to the violence of the enemies of emanci- 
pation, fully before the people. Executive advice 
will not prevent its discussion! legislative enact- 
ments against the liberty of speech and of the press, 
cannot. Before God and the world, every man not 
ignorant of, nor blind to his own rights and duties 
as an accountable being, will hold the latter, if at- 
tempted, as utterly null and void. No proof what- 
ever has been adduced to show, that the efforts of 
the abolitionists have occasioned any new uneasi- 
ness in the minds of the slaves. They have ad- 
dressed their arguments and appeals to the masters 
alone. And, if the masters, smitten with the in- 
sanity which precedes destruction, from culpable 


jand wilful ignorance of the facts, or for the advance- 


ment of sectional party purposes, from a hatred of 
nothern politicians, or from a jealously of northern 
prosperity—are publishing in all their local papers 
and scattering through every village and plantation 
—and shouting from every Court House hustings, 
and in the bar-room of every steam-boat, and tavern, 
and whisky shop of the slave states, the atrocious 
and exciting calumny, that the entire north is swarm- 
ing with assassins—men ready to join the slaves in 
midnight insurrection and promiscuous murder— 
thereby offering to their millions in servitude the 
strongest possible incentive to rebellion—upon 
themselves alone rests the awful responsibility of 
the consequences of such guilt, and madness. To 
the constitution and its guaranty of personal, as 
well as state rights,—to the calm investigation and 
deliberate scrutiny of the virtuous and the just—to 
the every day observation of their walk in life—to 
the deep stake which they have in common with 
their fellow citizens, in the general prosperity—and 
above all, to the sacred test of the Holy Scriptures, 
the abolitionists appeal. But they cannot abstain 
from discussion. e imploring voice of two mil- 
mions of their countrymen in slavery comes con- 
stantly to their ears. The dead fathers of the re- 
public speak to them from their graves. ‘1 honor,”’ 
said Patrick Henry, “the noble effort to abolish 
slavery. It is equally calculated to promote moral 
and political good. I rxHorr you To PERSEVERE. 
It is a debt we owe to the purity of our religion, to 
show, that it is at'variance with that law which war- 
rants slavery.” ‘This enterprise (the abolition of 
slavery) said Thomas Jefferson, ‘is for the young, 
for those who can follow it up, and bear it thror, en 
to its consummation. It shall have 211 my prayers, 
and those are the only we2jons of an old man.” The 
voices of the fiiends of liberty in France and Ger- 
many and England, come to us across the waters, 
imploring us to remove the curse of slavery from our 
midst, and give no longer to thearistocracy and des- 
potism of Europe an argument against popular in- 
stitutions, founded on the dreadful inconsistency 
which we are exhibiting to the world, of the ex- 
tremes of liberty and tyranny, combined in the same | 


that we may no longer be a proverb, a hissing and 
an astonishment in the earth, nor be aecessary to the 
despotisms of the old world, nor be guilty of the 
awful crime of self-murder. In fine, there is 
no interest of man which appertains to his in- 
tellect, his soul, his well being—to time or eterni- 
ty—which it does not seek to advance; no reverence 





for God and his commandments which it does not 
studiously consult. Was ever a struggle like this? 
Yet more. In one half of our country, we who 
abhor slavery, and are known to desire emancipation, 
cannot travel without perilling our property—saFrETY 
—LIVES! Yes—from one half of our boasted 
union, we are excluded by the establishment of 
lynch law—by the prevalence of as murderous @ 
spirit as reigned during the bloody supremacy of 

rench jacobinism! As safely may the liberty lov- 
ing Greeks go to Constantinople, as any of us to 
Charleston or New Orleans! It is, then, the object 
of your convention to recover the lost, invaluable 
right of locomotion, without hindrance or danger, 
in all parts of our country, for ourselves and our pos- 
terity—to knock off those shackles from our feet 
which now cripple and confine us—and to make eve- 
ry nook and corner of our native territory accessi- 
ble to all. 

Again. It is to rescue THE LIBERTY OF SPEECH 
from the grasp of that oppression, which now holds 
millions of our colored countrymen by their throats; 
a liberty which is becoming more and more abridged, 
for which GAGS and PADLOCKS are now recom- 
mended, without which men are abject as brutes, 
and in defence of which our fathers poured out their 
blood like water. Until our tongues are cut out, 
we will not cease to speak freely—our voices shall 
be heard loud as a thousand thunders, against the 
enslavement of our species—against their enslavers, 
Again. It is to prevent the establishment of a des- 
potic CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS which is now stren- 
uously advocated even by those high in authority 
among us. What is a free press but the palladium 
of our rights? For whom is it desirable?—For our- 
selves—our country—the whole world. When is 
it desirable? To-day—to-morrow—now—in this 
age—in all ages. How much is it worth? More 
than argosies of gold—as much as life itself. What 
shall wrest it from us? No mobs—no penal enact- 
ments—no bodily suffering—no confiscations—noth- 
ing but that which puts an end to our earthly exise 
tence. We will submit to taunts, calumnies, insults, 
outrages, tortures; but to a censorship of the ress, 
espectaily on the subject of slavery, WE WILL NOT 
Ss BMIT—not if a gibbet is erected for us on the 
corner of every street, and the fires of martyrdom 
blaze in every square. 

Finally. 1% is to save the friends of universal libe 
city—ourselves from a bloody extermination. Let 
the eight hundred and fifty persons who signed the 
call of your convention—and all who shall attend 
the convention—and all who hold that every yoke 
ought instantly to be broken—remember that the 
south demands, in case of the failure of all other 
means, that they shall be “PUT TO DEATH 
WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY.” The 











spirit of southern slavery is a spirit of EXTER- 
MINATION against all those who dare to repre- 
sent it as a dishonor to our country, rebellion against 
God, and treason against the liberties of mankind; 


government. Thus urged to action we cannot yield | y 


of freedom are degraded into prrpeteel bondage, and 
who amidst the general joy of surrounding freemen, 
are groaning in servile subjection; that you will de- 
vise means for removing this inconstency from the, 
character of the American people; that you will, 
promote mercy and justice towards this oppressed 
Tace; and that you will step to the very verge of the 
power vested in you, for discouraging every species 
of traffic in the persons of our fellow men.” 

Signed, BensaMin Franxxin, Pres’t. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 2d, 1790. 

George Washington was another signer of the 
constitution. I know that he was a slaveholder; 
and I have not forgotten the emotions which swell- 

my bosom, when in the metropolis of New Eng- 


Missouri question, signed by Daniel Webster and formally abolished, filling with its abominations the 
others. The power is evidently given, but of the once free province of Texas. 
expediency of its exercise the people must judge Finally, we are told to leave it in the hands of an 
for themselves. | all-wise Providence who in His own good time is 
I come now to that portion of thy remarks which able to cause it to — like the slavery of the 
of all others seems most reprehensible.—After ad- | ancient world, under the gradual operation of ” 
mitting the repugnance of our people to laws im- spirit of christianity. Is it Edward Everett who 
paring the liberty of speech and of the press, ‘the talks of the disappearance of slavery under pee 
patriotism of all classes of citizens is invoked” ‘to Tation of christianity! The same who calle satin 
abstain from a discussion” of the subject of slavery. | upon himself the rebuke even of conscientious s wine 
Abstain from discussion!—What more does the holders, by asserting in his place in Congress, . pe 
holy alliance require!—What more does Gov. Me-| “slavery, domestic slavery—say what men = 0 
Duffie demand? Is this the age—are ours the laws | it—is a condition of society as much as aay other, 
—are the sons of the pilgrims the men—for advice | consistent with religion and morality.”” Christiani- 


“the home bred right of free discussion” to the 
threats of slaveholders, or the demands of interest- 
ed politicians. We can neither permit the cae to be 
thrust in our mouths by others, nor deem it the part 
of “patriotism” to place it there ourselves. 

more fiercely our rights are assailed, the eloser will 
we hold them to our hearts, believing as we do, that 
the very existence of our country—the cause of ki- 
man freedom abroad, and the welfare of the white 
man as well as the black man at home, depend, un- 
der God, mainly upon their preservation and un- 
trammelled exercise. 

Thy friend and fellow-citizen, 








like thist—What!—when the whole world is moved. 





“land, in the cradle of liberty, a degenerate son of 


ty warring against that which is consistent with it! | 


Joun G. Wuirtier. 


ow, therefore, that it has come to this; now that the 
jalternative which slavery presents to us is, either to 
consent to be gagged or to be suspended upon a gal- 
| lows—we shall carry on the warfare against it as men 
| who realize that upon the energy, union and success 
| of our efforts depend the security of our firesides, the 
, enjoyment of civil arid religious liberty, the preser- 

vation of our lives, the salvation of our country. 


| As christian warriors, whose weapons are not carnal 





‘rank, the interrogation shall pass— 


‘Who would be a traitor-knave? . 

Who would fill a coward’s grave? 

Who so base would be a slavet 
Let him turn and fleet”? . 


| but spiritual, from man to man, and from rank to 





em 











Excuse the length of this epistle—for a slave-! In answer, it must-be said, that “whatsoever was 


holder (Gov. Hayne) tells us, in the language of written aforetime, was written for our learning.” 
fer. ma pon open Pe ad tt whnerer pin ins Met 
iberty”’—an Ww p lovely, of good report, and agreeable wit e re- 
as liberty excites my mind, I know not when nor vealed will of Gody are for our example. Further:— 


where to pause. We have already been called to — , nr 
suffer semething ia this cause—we shall unquestion- There is nothing in the history of Job, which should 
ably, be tried more severely. O, may the spirit of have made that duty to Aim, which is not so, equal- 


retaliation, and all passion and violence, be remov- ly, tous. Iam aware it has been said, that he was 
ed from our hearts; and wn. @ “y a —o fae aking, or an inferior magistrate, and that the dis- 
formed within us as to be enabled to return good tor gg <a aaa 
evil, and blessing for cursing, in all cases, under the charge of these duties were official. S nay 

- - been either; but Ican find no conclusive evidence of 


most grievous provocation. I believe we are willing ! : | 
that our blood should be shed rather than thatof the it. At any rate, the duties already mentioned as 


slaveholders. I am sure we all deprecate insur- practised by this good and upright man, are such as 
rection among the slaves, and desire a ter! Ppa J the Bible commands all who receive it as God’s reve- 
be obedient to their masters, as unto God, and pa dation to practice. This I proceed to prove, by 


i i i th h the: " 
tiently wait for a peaceful deliverence trong: showing, that there are duties in which Jehovah takes 


omnipotence of truth. We are stigmatized as fanat- | . ‘ cs. 
ics, . our fanaticism is all embodied in the fol-| special delight; and that christians are called upon to 


lowing lines of Cowper. Each one of us exclaims imitate him in all that is imitable; and, moreover, that 
with him | the practice of these is the very life and soul and spirit 
“J would not have a slave to till my ground, | of our religion; consequently, that the practice of Job, 
To carry me—to fan me while I sleep, | és the practice of every consistent imitator of Christ. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the weaith | Thus the Holy Ghost, speaking by the mouth of 
That sinews, bought and sold have ever earn’d: | David, add h q hr -—-‘ Lord, th 
No—dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s |Pavid, addresses the sacred three:— : a oe 
Just estimation prized above all price, hast heard the desire of the humble, thou wilt prepare, 
I had much rather be myself the slave, (establish) their heart,” &c. Ps. x. 17,18. At exlvi. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.” iv. 9,—it is said “the Lord preserveth the strangers; 
This is the spirit of Cowper. It is the spirit of he relieveth the fatherless and widow,” Ixviii. 5. “A 
Jesus Christ. Itis, Itrust, the spirit which ani- father to the fatherless,” &c., Deut. x. 17,18. The 
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Like some able general, He summonses to his aid, 
the whole host of mind. 
plines,—draws from resources himself has filled, 
the needed strength,—places us under his own guid- 
ance, and howbeit they may not mean or think so, 
—yet are men but the executioners of his will, the 


servants that do his bidding. 


ready mentioned, ours must be united effort. If to 





mates us al!, and which we desire to see reign in every ancient people are addressed—*The Lord your God, 
breast, at the north and the south, in this and in jg God of gods, Lord of lord’s, &c., which regard- 
all other lands, now and evermore. Ji ts émme- eth not persons—he doth execute the judgment of 
Casement Bag Aneutad Gite ddbever. ‘the fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger” 
Wa. Luoyp ” a | &e.: and on this account, adds—“Love you therefore 

‘the srrancer.”’ In perfect consistency, He threat- 

,ens oppressors with his severest displeasure. Ex. 
|xxii. 22, He thus speaks: ye shall not afflict, &.— 
'“If thou afflict them in anywise, and they cry at all 
junto me, I wiil surely hear their cry; and my wrath 
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COMMUNICATIONS. | shall wax hot;and Iwill kill you with the sword,” §c. 
— “No penalty was enjoined to be inflicted by the 
A Sermon, magistrates, on those who oppressed the stranger, 


the widow, and the orphan, unless some violation of 

other statutes, could be proved: because the Lord 

himself undertook to avenge their cause, by a just 
retaliation on the oppressors and their families.”°— 

Scott. It would appear then, as if the cause were 

too sacred for any but divinity itself.—**7 will,” &c. 

voat 7 ry } 

[Published by request of the Executive Committee of yes! and the bistory - i aia <ebanmgiion — 
the Pickaway county Anti-Slavery Society. Profits ment on this truth, written, not with pen and ink, 
to. be devoted to the circulation of Anti-Slavery | but in letters of blood—a tale of weeping lamenta- 

| tion and woe:—witness the oppressors of God’s 

| ancient people, and the people themselves, when be- 
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FROM JOB xxix. 16. 
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I was a father to the poor; and the cause which I knew | Come oppressors! 
not, I searched out. Job xxix. 16. We should notice, that when God styles himself 


4 <2 = 50 = ~ 
Tuvs Job speaks, continuing to exculpate his cha-| 7 “‘supeE of the w idows, that he eer the idea 
racter from the unjust charges of his friends, as he | of impartial, patient, diligent, investigation, (charac- 
stood in relation to his God, and his neighbor. Nor teristios these of a just judge.) The character of 
must we consider this as the language of vain boast- | the Sai rion ers all other respecte—his exalted nex” 
ing, but the truth, guarantied, as it is, by God him-| eae en a Piper cdliiee ae 
self, accepting Job and condemning Eliphaz and his | “ ee ee re orter, when 
two friends. My object is not to consider the cha-| he is weighed in the balance of the sanctuary: —Nor 
racter of the man of Uz, further than is involved in es renin _— sab oe his degradation, the 
the language of our text: exhibiting as it does, so ema Se i aca — we ata found 
: | e , 
much of his moral character as relates to suffering | him ae yd - = zs ames — complete. 
: " ae al | The points in the investigation of the unerring Judge 
humanity. He thus speaks of it; “I delivered the}. . . MB 
cee eT es ala will be—can the crime of oppression, be proved in 
poor that cried,” &c. 12, 13. ‘I was eyes to the : ‘ 
blind.” &c. vs. 15, 16, 17 the ery of the oppressed? if so, no plea will be ad- 
$ . . , ’ . . . . bo ° ‘ 

The first point to be noticed is, his care for the Zane argue = ante 0 a rd 
widow and orphans. When oppressed, he delivered , ee ee on 8 ei, ii iar tence: 
them—“brake the jaws of the wicked and plucked 1. caqallhys idles A ‘ : 
the spoil out of his teeth,” (v. 17.) The method Thus we have seen that Jehovah’s conduct, in ref- 
taken is not stated, but whatever it may have been erence to the points under consideration, is that of 

be ’ . . cw 

it was effectual. The oppressors’ condition in so- which Job was an humble, though faithful imitator. 
ciety, whether a prince or a noble, was no bar to <p ert and servant are seen—as ‘(fathers to 
immediate effort—he respected no man’s person. | “67007? ye. : eee 

«Was he an oppressor?” —tha! alone was the ques- Having shown that the duties already specified in 
tion. At once his spoil was plucked from his teeth. the character of Job, are they, which, to Jehovah 
Nor did it require petition, after petition, containing | *"° pesubiarly deed; I procted 4 show, that chris. 
arguments, strong end forcible as demonstration, to “eens commanded ae ae him in all his imita- 

ae ; ‘ | ble perfections, when it is said as in Ephesians, v. 1, 
move him to act; but when the poor cried, then he | a 2 

“Be ye therefore followers,”’ or as the word literal- 


was delivered. He av:cd not from the constraint of |, neil smitat Eaina “Be.” & 
: . . jly rendered means, zmitators, mimics.—** be c. 
continued wearying, bu: from the impulse of duty, | 9 ere ; ‘ ; : 


oe . | ¢6 i "ih 
in imitation of God, who reveals himself, asa‘fath-| “S dear childsen SCO ; 
er of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows,” The absolute duty of such an imitation will ap- 


even “in his holy habitation.”—Ps. Ixviii. 5. | pear, if it be considered, that by so doing christians 
Thus promptly, and, energetically, acting, he | hear witness to the genuineness of their a 
waited not, till the cause of the oppressed had be- | Thus our Saviour speaks, Nherogi your enemies, 
come popular,—had gained many friends: but his|&c- Why? “That ye may be,” (that ye may show 
language would imply, that at times, he atone was | Your title to be) “the children of orcad Father,” &c. 
the friend and avenger of him who was ready to/ Mat. v. 44, 5. Again—“Be ye kind one to another, 
perish. | tender hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
“I delivered the poor,” §c. This God-like sym- for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you,” Eph. iv. 32. 
pathy and compassion was also equally exercised, | Hence = conclude, that m4 - & Cilower of en 
when he himself was the supposed aggressor, ‘he | humbly imitating him in “loving our enemies,” &c., 
did not despise the cause of his man-servant,” §c. vs. | and in every point in which the creature can follow 


31, 13: “he withheld not the poor from their desire,” | the footsteps of the Creator, is the surest test 
§c., Vv. 16 of the professed christian being a real child of God. 
5 V. 16. 


fering, whenever found, is implied in the words from : 
| safe touch-stone. Here permit me to draw your at- 


seg sal ea observed further, that this general ‘tention to the points under consideration—Jehovah’s 
care and regard, was not confined to cases of dis- | care and regard for the poor and the oppressed; his 
tress, which came under his own eyes, thus obtrud- Patient attention to their cry; his speedy and decided 
ing themselves on his attention, but “the cause 4eliverance; and punishment of the _Impenitent op- 
which (he) knew not (that, he) searched out,’—in- Pressor. Think of these, and then inquire, wheth- 
quired diligently respecting its particulars, and this, | €T they are not within the aaplegel of men to imitate, 
not for vain curiosity, not from the desire of the 4nd if so, itis duty to imitate, has, already, been 
busy-body, in other mens’ matters, but in order to Proved. Let us see. Cannotevery man, however 
carry into practice, in all its branches, the character humble his station, limited his means, or slender 
he assumes of a “father to the poor,” “I was a his mental capacity, track the footsteps of Almigh-| 
father,” &c. It would seem from the closeness in ty love in care for the widow and the orphan—ming- | 
which these two parts of the verse stand, that the ling his tears with theirs, sympathyzing with their, 
latter is explanatory of the former, thus—“I was a 

father to the poor”—*the helpless.’ (Sep.) In 


sufferings, thus uniting in bearing their heavy bur-| 
dens; can he not ‘‘remember those who are in adver-| 
what way did he show his paternal care for them? Sity,” in his prayers, his labors, his exertions? Has 
—by thoroughly investigating, as the word implies, he little influence, and is he not as responsible, as 
and thus searching out any supposed case of dis- the man for his one talent? Let him cast in his mite, 
tress. That philanthropic indolence, the creature of 
impulse and feeling, only, was not the parent of 
Job’s conduct; the cause of action was far more 


into the treasury of united influence; and what would | 
have been an insurmountable obstacle to his, puny, 

deeply seated. It was not the gurgling brook, which 

proclaims, as it passes along. all the good it is do-| 


ing, and is soon stopped by the chilling frost, or the | *t Storm! 


summer’s sun; but it was the mighty river, the si-| True!—the subject of suffering, may be so low, 


lent, yet sure producer of unnumbered blessings. The | 








In one word, the regard of Job for suf- 





‘so forlorn, as to have no eye to pity; no arm to help. 


supposed, that in such investigations, difficulties of Telief, as that Jehovah’s arm is shorter than it can-| 


time must be consumed; and even money expended. | and born down by prejudice? | 
Add to this the odium he would have toencounter, in| Has it to pass through an atmosphere, s9 dense. 
lifting these poor from the dust, these helpless from | with palliatives for the oppressor, that it cannot 
the mire, into which, their oppressors had cast them. | reach the ear of the Lord of Sabaoth? Impossible. 
What reproachful epithets would be heaped upon | This would be at once to place a limit to the power, 
him, by the self-interested, and their thoughtless | of the Omnipotent, and the all-wise. No! The 
echoes! Yet these darts, however fiery and enven-, Lord’s ear is not heavy,” §c. Fc. Thatear, too, is 
omed, were all turned aside by the shield of con- | the ear of justice, which respecteth no mans’ per- 
scious duty, (it was the cause of the poor and fath- ' son,—that ear, ever open to the prayer of the father- 
less in which he was engaged, a cause peculiarly ‘less and him that hath no helper. 


the Lord’s,) and therefore saith Job, “I put on righ-| But,—Jn what way does Jehovah relieve the oppress- 


a living spirit, it shall go forth like a giant to run 
his course, or a mighty man refreshed with wine. 
Before it, obstacles will be as the mists of morning, 
vanishing before the rays of the rising sun, from 
whose scorching influence, nothing shall remain 
hidden and unaffected. 


should be the practice of every christian, viz:— 
That this is the very epitome of our holy religion. 


‘“‘keeping ourselves unspotted from the world,” ‘‘¢o 
visit the fatherless,” Gc. Jas. i. 27. Whilst to op- 
press the poor, is to reproach his Maker; to have 


| mercy on the poor, is to give Him honor. (Prov. xiv. 


31;) and he who should “see his brother or sister in 
need and shut up his bowels of compassion from 
him,” might well provoke the question—‘‘How 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” How inpeep! 
whilst we are assured, that he who should say I 
love God, and yet be found hating, (i. e. not loving, ) 
his brother, would prove himself according to the 
assertions of unerring wisdom, “a Liar!’ Yes! He 
would be a vain pretender to that, to which he has 
no claim, for he who loveth God, loves his brother also! 
“The righteous (Prov. xxix. 7,) considereth the cause 


it.” 
See to it then—my brethren. Are you visiting 
the abodes of misery and want, yourselves, when 





within your sphere, when without the range, by your 
means, your influence, your prayers? Are you caus- 
ing the widow’s heart to leap forjoy? Are you loving 


color? Dothe poor find in you an ear to listen, and 
a hand to relieve? If it be so, your religion is pure! 
In your bosom dwells the love of God: butif other- 
wise, if the poor meet your contempt; if when he cry, 


you, judge ye your own selves. 
y J i) 


ed. The circle, within which your sympathies are 
to range, is not geographically described. 
they are to take the wings of the morning, and swift 
as light, carry glad tidings to, and embrace in the 
arms of christian love, the inhabitants of every 


hearted and forlorn?—pour into the mind diseased, 
the balm of consolation. Is there one with a skin, 





perhaps, not colored like their own? Do you see 
those hands weak and powerless, stretched out for 
thy relief? Do you refuse to deliver? Do you re- 
fuse to do what you can? O! tell me, can you ex- 
pect a blessing from the widow’s and orphan’s God? 
Are you now a follower of Him who is “the father 
of the fatherless?”’ &c. 

Hark! do you hear the shriek?—It is the ery of 
mad despair, borne on the southern breeze—of one, 


of my people, which are in Egypt,” &c., “J an| 
come down to deliver them out of the hand of the ‘apologise for thus preaching on a subject so vexed, tae r f 

Egyptians.” (Ex. iii. 7,8.) Butusually hecomes and envolving, as we are told, so many interests; a sictohle etd fe <3 eg discountenanced by all good 
not thus from his place; bares his arm, and bathes and requiring such deep investigation, before a righ- | 
his sword in the oppressors destruction, till human teous decision can be given? ‘ei ry 
instrumentality fail; and then, as in the case before | state of the christian church, that, men, courageous abolition societies,” is not at all explained. Were I to 
us, he acts like an avenging God,—takes not the for the truth on all other points, tremble before this, delineate their “nature”—o¥ at least, so much of it as 
cup of his indignation from the guilty lips, till they This, whose vast importance is commensurate with constitutes a peculiarity—I would say, it was an intelli- 
have drank its very drugs. Generally, he works the happiness, temporal and eternal, of more than gent love of liberty as it was intended to be established by 
deliverance in the earth, hy man’s arm. (Do not rwo m1tuions of our fellow-creatures; and yet can- our revolutionary ancestors, and as it is imbodied in tho 
Americans speak this language in reference to their’ not be accurately known till the day when all shall Declaration of Independence, which ibbcRiing thet, aif 


deliverance from what was deemed oppression?) | «see eye to eye.” 


dence, would we imitate him in the particulars al-| he Lord of hosts.” 


But-we hasten to consider—twhy the practice of Job | against that which is the natural parent of ‘all in- 


‘‘Pure religion and undefiled,” &c., is, together with | 


of the poor, but the wicked regardeth not to know, 


your brother, your brother of every clime, of every | 


No! but places assigned them, by calling on Doct. W. W. | 


country under heaven. Whenis the widow, broken-| immediately, givng,— 


Dear brethren!—Is it come to this—that I must] and the mutual obligations of the states united thereby; 
and if not treasonable, ate highly revolutionary in their 


Alas! such is the Now what you meari by the “nature and tendency of 


Surely!—its vast importance is men are created equal, and have righte that are inalien. 


| , : naan : 
a most powerful argument for its discussion; and gj. 4, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 


This he trains and disci-| who shall take the lead, if not the ministers of the py ,i, “tendency” I should say, was to banish wins tne 


church? Was it not an established position, in the’ deo inane 5; : ; 
: tent with th tii 

| church of former years—that the priest’s lips should Rae ge ae Pingo of political righ 
_keep knowledge; and that they (the people) should . Ae ch uis‘Ustox on the broad and 
immoveable basis of eternal justice. H this be a correct 


| seek the law at his mouth? (Mal. ii. 7...) AndI. ” 
d delineation of the “nature and tendency of abolition so- 


know not by what authority it has been annihilate 


Such being the usual order of Jehovah’s provi-|—still “he is,” as much as ever, “the messenger of cieties,” there can be in them nothing to which a repud- 


Even you, sir, will not say, that 
It is objected —This ts a political question, and comes when practices, hostile to the principles of liberty, spring 


| lican ought to object. 


follow him in being a father to all the fatherless, the ‘noy within the province of the christian minister's UP 8mong us—when they openly menace those princi- 
poor, and those who have none to help, be a duty be- | preaching. It may have its political bearings, but ples, declaring that their own life is to be made secure, 
yond the ability of individual effort; then, must in- pops tr No way arrecT MoraLs?—Are the effects of only by their utter overthrow—even you, I say, cannot 
dividual means, whether mental, physical, or pecu- slavery on the immortal destinies of our colored be ¢o blinded by your regard for slavery as, formally and 
niary, be as so many members, united to form a brethren—palsying the energies of the mind—shut- explicitly to declare, that the practices shall live though 
body; that body must be the receptacle of a spirit, ting it ont from the light of divine truth, except it every principle of liberty should perish. ‘ 
breathed into existence by united prayer; then made gome throu gh “oral teaching,” and that feebly, and | What do you mean when you resolve “thet the siature 


but partial!— What: are the effects of slavery on the and tendency of abolition societies, and the conduct of 
— pene et ag age pie i 0 certain persons connected with them, are at variance with 
a — yy — ° rp e peta the federal compact, and the mutual obligation of the 
. a Ot the tonching of te amoass °F ‘states united thereby”? An unsophisticated mind would 
ca ie aoe conclude that “variance with the federal compact” means 
What!—May not the christian minister preach mn eae 

Opposition to the constitution—the supreme law—of the 

country, as it exists. Now if our socicties are acting in 


ordinate and sinful affections;’*—the insatiate tomb ite ne : 
| opposition to constitutions and laws, we are acting uncon- 


of morals—the constant provocative of lust? 
O! Ifslavery—its nature—accompaniments—con- stitutionally—illegally—and therefore are proper subjects 


sequences, be not within the range of morals—then ‘F the penalties and punishments by which such actions 
farewell to missionary effort. Call home the am- °ught to be visited. I do not intend that you—you, 
bassadors of the cross! Stop, at once, the christian who know what you are about, and understand the pro- 
press, teeming as it does, with the horrors of heath- per use of language, shall evade me by the vagueness 
enism: for, surely, if slavery be forbidden ground— and generality of your charges. Is it, then, in opposition 
for christian effort; to be consistent—expose not the to the constitutions of the United States or of Ohio, for 
on of rg Pa i not with the car of citizens to assemble together to discuss any subject—to 
fe eos eat ron esate — a — write and print on any subject—to persuade their neigh- 
i ” ie w a a abe ood-stained! hors to cease from a cruelty that makes present millions 
ronclusion.— » to pra ; : . : 
a : ” : pray Saatno presumpluoue mourn—that menaces their own liberty and happiness, 
eapediency—attempting to explore the secrets of . ; ie? : 
: ; a ._ and the liberty and happiness of their children;—is any 
God’s dealings;—no base “fear of man”’—setting ‘ ‘ , i 
of this at “variance with the federal compact”? If it is, 


aside the fear of God—*“may ever be the motive of, eee ; 
‘or hindrance to duty. Take for your guide, the unva- take. us up-—-and dewkiiem, if tite be the lew, guiblic.sen- 


| rying word of God, teaching, as it does—by precept, timent will well sustain you in inflicting its heaviest 
by example, what true religion is—that religion, punishments on the transgressors. If the law declares 
‘which, like its divine author, is ‘the same yesterday, that abolitionists ought to be hanged, there will, doubt- 
to day, and for ever;’’—that religion, whose essence less, be no want of executioners to carry its sentence into 


‘is love to all without respect of persons, or country, effect. 
or color. | Is it “at variance with the federal compact,” that abo- 


That you may ever be living epistles, known and litionists should use the public mail, to expostulate with 
/read of all men, is your pastor’s unceasing prayer. their countrymen who are oppressors, that they cease from 
an iniquity which will, if persisted in, overwhelm them 
in ruin? If it be, arrest them and punish or restrain them 

Ohio Anti-Slavery Annual Meeting. by the laws the land made to carry this compact into ef- 
Tue Executive Committee of the Ohio Anti-Slavery fect. Is it “at variance with the federal compact,” that 


| 


| —Amen. 








you hear him not, you heed him not, then I leave the Society give notice, that the annual meeting of said abolitionists should persuade the south to abandon a sys- 
answer with you, ‘how dwelleth the love of God in| society will be holden at Granville, on Wednesday, tem which will soon call on the free states to maintain a 
you?” Far be it from me to judge you, but I pray | the 27th April next. 


standing army of One Hundred Thousand Men to sup- 


ti-Slav: Societies in this state, | : : 
All local Anti-Slavery a port it—to surrender the aristocratic advantage they ob- 


And consider, brethren,—the KinD of poor, thus to| whether auxiliary or not, are requested to send dele- whieh as dhe udiiien att nee , 
claim your pity, your interest, your aid, is not mark-| gates. | es ey a Sy 


| On their arrival at Granville, delegates will have | aid their property represented in the councils of the 
_nation*—to repent and forsake,—while there is time,—a 


system replete with individual suffering and pollution—a 


| Bancroft. 
The Executive Committee most earnestly request System which opposes its brazen front to the ALm1enTy, 
ALL local societies, who have not reported, to do so, and defies the curse and the overthrow and thé perdition, 
| with which Eternal Justice has visited every people who 
Ist. Name of Society, date of organization, and have been deaf to its admonitions? If this be unconsti- 
members. tutional—illegal,—if you and the crowd who are with 
2d, Names of Secretary, President, and their post- | you, have in the name of the country and its laws, 2 


Office direction. ‘ AVA er 
- | matter against the abolitionists,—the courts are 

3d. Number of Anti-Slavery publications cireu-| . : ene 

lated, and other matters of general interest to the| 


cause. tgs sae : 
The committee also suggest to the local Societies, and tendency of abolition societies” if not treasonable, 


the propriety of their becoming auxiliary to the %° bishly revolutionary in their tendencies Do you 
| intend to convey the idea that the revolution we contem- 


plate—though not punishable, is equally as hateful as 





there are judges. 
What mean you, Mr. Wright, by saying, “the nature 





| state Society. 
They think too, that the time has fully come, 


widowed indeed—not by the hand of God, but by| when Ohio should not only furnish the means for #7eason? Do you aim at us an insidious blow, by which 
the ruthless power of avarice. Or it may he, the carrying forward the cause at home, but should aid we are to be as fully struck down for an innocent act, as 
maniac cry of some fond mother, robbed of her little the parent Society, who have heretofore defrayed if we were guilty of the most heinous and illegal? You 
ones, not by death,—this would be comparative joy | the whole expense of agencies in this state. It is well know, sir, that a revolution is often desirable. You 
—but by law, framed, and executed by men called therefore recommended, that delegates be instructed, | are now attempting a revolution in this state and through- 


Christians. Or, perhaps, it was the groans of ago- 
nized humanity, writhing under the tortures of des- 





: Did I say the surest, I must add, the only sure, and | 


potism.—Is this no field for christian sympathy—fcr 
christian energy? Are there no widows to protect— 
no orphans to cherish here? 

But it may be, that you excuse yourselves from do- 
ing your duty in this respect by pleading other duties, 
—equally important, say you. Suffer me to inquire, 
ean any christian duties be found with clashing in- 
terests? There is a time for each, and none are to be 
neglected! And tell me, what duties so important, 
as they which are the life of, nay, whose practice 
forms, religion itself? 

Believe me!—There is a beauteous symmetry in 
christian duties. Each rising from, depending on, 
and merged in each. Like the various members of 
the body, they form one; though each be separate 
and distinct. The practice of one, so free from im- 
peding, assists the others by circulating christian 
principles throughout; just as the exercise of one 
limb in the human body, benefits all by tending to 
increase a healthy circulation of the blood. 

It may be said, J Anew it not to be my duty. 

You are a Christian; religion is your practice; 


hoes to = amount, which pn eget oo | out the union. With all your individual strength,—with 
| are wil ing to give in ald o the State Socletie’s | aj) the influence of associated powers, you are trying to 
| operations the ensuing year. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
Levi Wuippie, Chairman. 
A. A. Gururir, Cor. Sec. O. 4. S. S. 
Putnam, March 7th, 1836. 
All papers friendly to the cause of emancipation, 
itis trusted, will give the above a few insertions. 


revolutionize Ohio, and bring her to act according to your 
views in her political movements. In this, who blames 
you, if you strive lawfully?’ But suppose, the party 
against whose aim you are directing your efforts, were to 
hold a meeting and publish resolutions branding you with 
“highly revolutionary if not -treasonable” objects;—what 
would you think of its magnanimity—nay, of its justice? 
Would you not say that they had knowingly and delib- 
erately arrayed you; and would you not feel for them the 
detestation which such a course would merit? Yet, you 
have so acted toward the abolitionists. 

Very true it is, we desire a reformation—a revolution, 
though not as you wished it to be understood—in public 
sentiment. We desire to see this nation—(not excluding 
the slaveholders)—as one man, hating iniquity and lov- 
ing justice; healing the stripes and wounds of our poor 
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The Cincinnati Preamble and Resolutions. 





NUMBER V. 





z then to such individual, the spirit of Christ must ™ 
indivi will, before that of con-' ; ravage i ion i i i i . os 
individual, and alone ’ "dwell in you, that spirit which led him to search out. ®°Y production intended to achieve for its author, high to righteousness—from cruelty to mercy—from iniquity 


To Jonn C. Waicut, Esa.— ; brethren left wounded and half dead, by pouring in the oil 

Ir is reasonable to suppose, that one, like you, and wine of love and gladness, and by exalting ourselves 
gifted naturally with strong powers of mind, and having t > Heaven,—not so much by the abundance of our privi- 
them practised to accuracy by long professional training, Jeges, as by the blessed and righteous and Godclike usé 
ould have been careful to impress its characteristics on we make of them. This is our revolution: from wrong 


} 


i inion, be as the chaff of the ar he — 
centrated public op ’ ‘the sons and daughters of affliction: and your re- distinction. You had advantages, too, of no mean value, | to justice—from pollution to purity—from the deadness 


| ing-floor, before the blasts of a win-|,. . ae | ‘ AA 
summer threshing-floor, ml ligion to be pure, must be to ‘‘visit,” &c. See! yet over those who had preceded you in assailing, by means’ of despair to the animation of hope—from the shriek of 


further:—has not Wisdom a'ready anticipated and, of popular meetings and resolutions, the liberties of the | agony to the exclamations of joy—from tears of blood to 


| 
answered your plea? 


“If thou sayest, behold we free states, and of demonstrating an overgrown regard for | tears of thanksgiving—from the gloom and alienation and 


knew it not; doth not he that pondereth the heart’ slaveholders, and the peculiar institution to which our op- diti . deligh ‘ 
i ae ; | i pe ts and harmony and salva- 
language used conveys this idea. Must it not be Can any be so degraded, so far below the reach of consider it?” &c. Prov. xxiv. 12. Does notGod ponents seemed prepared to make one final holocaust of ti a Fath bide’ Aig 


kind ¢ Ind + of dist feeb] tifled teach us—that “if any — knows his neighbor is everything that has been deemed essential to freedom. 
no common kind would oppose themselves? Much 2otsave? Is the ery of distress so feeble, so stifle * in danger of losing his life, by false accusation, Of Their errors and absurdities had been pointed out and on the heels of treason? 


You are a /awyer, sir:—is this a revolution that treads 
You are a man:—is this a re- 


a malicious prosecution, or in any other way; he is exposed. In this last and crowning oblation to propitiate solution from which youcedn WHDDG, anim ?> ‘Tie'is 


bound to do all in his power to deliver him. But if 
self-love, indolence, cowardice, or reluctance to incur 
expense, or inconvenience, induce him to neglect his 
duty; he will be deemed an accessary to the crime: 
and it will be in vain for him to say that he was 
not fully acquainted with the matter, or aware of the 
danger,—that it was none of his business, and he 
knew not how to prevent it; for the Lord sees through 
such fallacious excuses, and will expose them.” 
[See Scott, on Prov. xxiv. 11, 12,] Listen to the| 





teousness, and it clothed me,” (44.) “I wasa fath- 
er to the poor,” &c. . 

A question here arises—Js the character of Job such 
as christians should imitate? A 





ed; ease the widow's heart, and dry up the orphan’s tear? language; and follow the example of the man of Uz. 
By a miracle? Yes! He has by a miracle—I re- —+the cause which I knew not, I searched out.” Yes! 
member a case recorded for our admonition, when, look at his conduct, of which, Job’s was the mere| 
He thus speaks:—“I have surely seen the affliction reflection —“he went about doing good.” - 


‘ with them, are at variance with: the federal compact, 


the bloody god of Slavery, you ought not again to have| 9xr revolution--and one which, if the power of God’s 

tepeated them. Especially, too, when it is remembered, | truth fail not—and his blessing be not withheld from 

you had all the benefit to be derived from such calm and| those who fear him--we will accomplish. 

intelligent coadjutors as Gen. Lytle and Col. Hale, it 

leaves you, sir, without excuse for having committed the wined 

same blunders that have rendered not only rediculous, rinteoniiiesedinee: and Luminary. 

but despicable, the “Preamble and Resolution” efforts of ee baridiie i Vag abolitionist has written a sneer- 

your pro-slavery forerunners. Whatever aes pele: be of tid day may pee = scr ra 
I will consider some of them as they are expressed in| of Lane Seminary are delighted that it has risen above 





these words:— 


“Resolved, That the nature and tendency of abolition 
societies, and the conduct of certain persons connected 





the malice of all enemies, and by the blessing of God, 





* There are now in the. House of Representatives in 
Congress, twenty-five members, who represent slaves 28 
the property of their masters, 
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= a chen ot i ith it is mad i editor and a| th = ” — 
, oh de of prosperity. s far, we have |ings with it is made,—as unbecoming an editor and aj their masters, Mr. G, said a law for abolition in the Dis- . EAP 
enjoys « high “atusion to the Oberlin Institute. If the | riend of learning and religion, as it will in all probability | trict would not release a single slave, ‘They would all be enleeeunlea naman alive. The breath of that life is virtue. Demoral- 


i h allusion to J : 
reese of ye latter seminary, dissatisfied with being let 


i up a war with Lane Seminary, we may 
slone, welled 10 van a parallel between the two institu- 
tions. As the students of Lane Seminary have not yet 
burnt their Greek and Latin classics, they have had lit- 
tle opportunity to bask in the light and heat of the age; 
but there is no telling what good examples may do for 


them.—March 3. 
The letter to which allusion is made, we suppose, to be 


the following,—taken from a late number of the “Libera- 
tor:”— 
LANE SEMINARY. 


Mr.Garnison:—Sir: Your readers will recollect in what 
manner the young men attached to Lane Seminary were 
treated by the government of that institution. They will 
recollect, too, with what magnamimity and christian hero- 
ism they abandoned the seminary, and went in a body, 
(more than fifty, I believe,) into the wilderness to the 
Oberlin Institute; and perhaps your readers may like to be 
informed how this Lane Seminary, which has been thus 
purified from the dross of abolitionism, flourishes. Well, 
sir, the Sixth Annuai Report has just been sent me, and 
from reading it, I and the whole number of students, is 
urrty! . Twelve in the junior, and eighteen in 
the middle class. Five of these are from Massachusetts, 
and twenty one of them are college graduates. 

What amount of good can that Seminary be doing for 
the Great West?’ Why, surely, scarce any; and yet what 
great preparations have been made, and what glowing an- 
ticipations indulged. But so it happens with those who 
do wrong. God never smiles on the enemies of liberty 
and free discussion. ‘T'o instruct and take care of these 
thirty young men, Doct. Beecher, that man who once in- 
fluenced a continent, is employed, assisted by three learn- 
ed professors, with an executive committee of thirteen, 
and twelve other members of the board, eight and twenty 
officers, to take care of thirty students! No wonder they 


drove off the abolitionists. Yours, 
OsseEnyarTor. 


We are unable to discover anything in the communi- 
caton of “Observator,” that furnishes just ground for the 
remarks of the Journal and Luminary. They are writ- 
ten as it seems to us in a spirit tending much to produce, 
and to continue, alienation of feeling among those who 
ought to be friends. We wish to use this as an occasion 
for pointing out what we deem errors, that have become 
injuriously common among our religious journals. 

Ist. By the use of the word “abolitionist” is intended to 
cast on the writer the odium which it is supposed may 
successfully be directed against any one who is distin- 
guished by it. This, we take it, is wrong—not only in 
irreligious men, but especially so in christians, whose ex- 
ample ought to be looked up to by others. Where any 
charge is made by a christian, it ought to be made on its 
merits. Any resort to prejudice is below the dignity of 
the christian character, and at war with the spirit of chris- 
tian discussion. ; 

2d. The writer intends to include “Observator”’ in the de- 
nomination of “ultraists.” The same objection exists here, 
that has just been made to the use of the word abolitionist. 
It seems as if he were resolved to take all the advantage 
which prejudice can give in attaching to his adversary 
hard names. A recourse to this—would, moreover, ap- 
pear almost unnecessary,—because “Observator” has con- 
fined himself, as he alleges, to facts obtained from one of 
the reports published by the proper authorities of Lane 
Seminary. If he has not given them correctly, or has 
garbled them, he could have been successfully met by 
showing his statements to be insufficient or erroneous. 

3d. The Journal and Luminary would imply that 
“Observator” and all who publish such facts with such 
comments as he has made, must be influenced by the 
“malice” of “enemies.” Now, notwithstanding the dan- 
ger which we run of being put down among the 
“enemies” of Lane Seminary, we cannot help think- 
ing with “Observator,” that the corp of distinguished 
Professors, &c. &c., is unusually large for the instruc- 





be unheeded by the party against which it is directed. 
If Oberlin throw open the doors to such as act out the 
great principles of humanity and love taught by the Saviour; 
if she remove the pressure which the Rabbinism of all past 
time has imposed on the freedom of thought and discus- 
sion, and which the Rabbinism of the present time is 
striving to continue; if she have broken up the barriers of 
caste, so that christianity with its oil and wine, may ap- 
proach the robbed, the perishing. and the poor; if she have 
severed the bands, by which a church aristocracy, act- 
ing in obediance toa corrupt and irreligious public senti- 
ment, has attempted to stifle charity, and prevent its 
growth to christian manhood; if we say, under these cir- 
cumstances, Oberlin should find her halls filled, and her 
gates yet crowded, why should any friend of God and man 
repine? 


First Anniversary. 

Ir will be seen, by the notice published to day, that the 
First Anniversary of the “Ohio State Anti-Slavery 
Society” is appointed to be held at Granville, in Licking 
county, on Wednesday, the 27th next month. Such a 
step on the part of the Executive Committee will be hailed 
with joy, by every true hearted and zealous abolitionist. 
And why not? Does he not remember, that our state 
convention was held when there were represented in. it 
not more, perhaps, than some fifteen or twenty regularly 
constituted anti-slavery societies—that this was only ten 
months ago; that, now, the number of societies in the state 
are but little short, if any, of onz HUNDRED; that every 
week brings intelligence of the formation of additional 
ones——and every day of the advancement of those princi- 
ples that lead to the emancipation of the slave, as well 
as to the re-establishment and confirmation of our own 
rights as republican freemen. 

We approve decidedly of every arrangement and sug- 
tion made by the Executive Committee, in relation to the 
meeting and to the duties of the local societies. No place 
more appropriate than Granville, it seems to us, could have 
been fixed upon--it is central—easily accessible—and, 
what is still more important, it is a point of great moral, 
religious and intelligent influence. If we are not altogeth- 
er in error as to the character of Granville and its vicinity, 
there is no place in the state, where sensible and tempcrate 
discussion of the great truths, that God in his providence 
is bringing up before the public mind of this country, would 
be more heartily welcomed. 

It is greatly to be desired, that the meeting be a large 
one. It will shorten the work before us. It is an opinion, 
about the correctness of which, we entertain no doubt, 
that if the abolitionists of Ohio be what they are believed 
to be, working men, the whole state may be effectually 
abolitionized in two years. Itis absolutely astonishing to 
see with what pleasure--with what alacrity—the prorie 
when left to their own unwarped good sense, and to the 
influence of their own unsophisticated good sympathies, 
receive and cherish the truths pertaining to HUMAN 
RIGHTS, 

Our adversaries are greatly perplexed:—-—and no wonder. 
If they give us peace we prosper,—if they persecute, we 
prosper. Whilst we should neither be surprised nor dis- 
quieted, when we see them giving way to improper feel- 
ings and falling into improper practices, we have reason 
to thank God for making efficacious already, in so many 
instances, that Truth which he has put into our hands for 
their conversion to the side of mercy. We should indeed, 
thank him and take courage—and never cease to pray that 
we may be kept right, and that they who oppose us may 





tion and care of thirty young men. Shall we not be per- | 
mitted to form an opinion of the prosperity or declension 
of an institution of learning, without being set down as its 
“enemies?” Surely this would be the heighth of intoler- | 
ance. Beside, it would be as ill judged as it is intolerant; | 
—because if a seminary be really declining—a thing that | 
not unfrequently happens—there is no ground for urging | 
reformation, if all are bound to think well of it, and to ap- 
prove the course it is pursuing, We estimate as highly 
as the editor of the Journal and Luminary, the talents and 
learning of the Professors of Lane Seminary. We feel 
every confidence that, on this score, there is no reason | 








be brought right. 

The suggestions marked Ist, 2nd, 3d, are all important. 
No great matter like this, can be well conducted without 
a due regard to system. By, at once, throwing all our 
state anti-slavery efforts into complete system, we will 
find them more easily conducted—more effectual—and, 
of course, sooner crowned with that glorious triumph 


which awaits their honest prosecution. 





What Slavery can do. 
From the annexed sketch of the proceedings of the Sen- 





for its having only thirty young men within its ample ate, it will be seen, that a deliberative assembly, believed 
walls. Yet, do we feel equally confident that, under their by our countrymen to be the most dignified in the world, 
conduct, it will not attain the distinction to which once it is about suffering some stigma from the imprudent ex- 
seemed fast rising. Our reasons are simply these—It is pressions of one of its members. What confidence can be 
rather too liberal on the subject of slavery, for the s/ave- reposed in the usefulness—in the legislative integrity of 
states—and not enough so, for the free states. It. suits, a2My man—especially of one whose business it has been 
neither. ‘I'he young men born in Kentucky (from which through a life reaching to three-score years, as a lawyer to 
state Lane Seminary had more to expect than from any expound the laws—as a judge to administer them, and as 
other of the slave States) and who enter on a course of a Senator to assist in making them—who asserts in his 
preparation for the ministry are not generally speaking, ‘place in the Senate, that it is “lawful and right” to dis- 
from the slaveholding aristocracy, they are from another grace and punish by stripes and death, American citizens, 
class, and readily embrace anti-slavery doctrines. They ‘for the offence of attempting to re-establish in the mind 
will not then be solicitous to pursue their studies in Lane | and heart of their countrymen, the noblest truth proclaimed 
Seminary. Again,—nearly all the young men in the free by our revolutionary fathers—a truth for which they have 
states, who are now rising up and preparing themselves ' received the honor of every lover of liberty throughout the 
for the saced ministry, are, when left to themselves, abo- world? What must be thought of a Senator, who, regard- 
litionists. It is true, that the influence of such men as less of his own fame as well as of the reputation of the 
Dr. Beecher, Dr. Alexander, and Prof. Stuart, may, by body to which he belongs--would thus attempt to black- 
its constant vigilance, and powerful pressure restrain en both? 

many young men from an open avowel of their sentiments _—_And yet this violence and recklessness is nothing more 
in reference to slavery. But the very fact of their being than the appropriate fruit of slavery. We have personal 
placed in a situation, where they are under any necessity knowledge of Mr. Grundy—and notwithstanding his 
of suppressing their thoughts on so important a subject being a thorough-paced politician and partizan, (although 
will give them a distate to the institution at which they he is a professor of religion)—we yet have always set 
have been educated. They will leave without regret-— him down asa man of gentle feelings and amiable tem- 
and will not be careful to recommend it to others. We per. We have never thought him vindictive—nor do we 
believe, that neither Lane Seminary, nor any other, now. But if he is to be believed, in his place, there is 
which takes a decided stand against abolitionism, and nothing too sacred to be sacrificed to the system in which 
the great principles of freedom which slaveholding folly he is involved. ; 

has now necessarily connected with it, can succeed.) We rejoice to see Mr. Morris rebuking, as he did, the 
When the present administration of Lane Seminary, spirit of slavery, when it utters its bloody sayings in his 
passes away and another of different views is gradualiy “presence. 

introduced—her prosperity will be as great as talents! Every such throe and spasm of infuriated slaveholders, 
and learning arid piety and an advantageous situa- ought to give to the friends of liberty fresh impulse in her 
tion can make it. We offer these remarks with entire cause. The more energetically we work; the more inces- 
exemption from any il] will—and with as much delibera- santly we ply our only weapon the Truth; the shorter will 
tion as we would use in coming to a determination on any be the term of our labors, and the earlier will be our peaceful 
other matter submitted to our judgment. Yet how often and glorious triumph. Every fresh convulsion of the de- 





has the thought occured to us, that God—in the early in- 
troduction of the abolition question into Lane Seminary 
—offered to the distinguished President of it, in the very 


winter of his life a new spring urder whose genial influ-. 


ence his name might have struck fresh root and borne a 
mighty tree whose leaves would have been indeed; for the 
healing of the nations. What might he not have done, 
with the amount of sanctified mind at one time under his 
control! But now, we apprehend, it is too late, 

: 4th. We object to the course of the Journal and Lum- 
inary, because it unnecessarily carps at an institution not 
brought, in any way in comparison with the one to which 
Its editor is so much attached. A menace of future deal- 


_termined slaveholder, is fresh evidence that the truth is 
doing its proper office, and that the day of our beloved 
country’s deliverance from the scorn of the world and the 


| curse of God, draweth nigh. 
'Coneress.—We havebefore us the proceedings of Con- 
_gtess to March 8, inclusive. Abolitionism occupied the 
| Senate. 

Mr. Grundy expatiated on the mischief which the Abo- 
| litionists, who professed to be the greatest friends of the 
colored people, had done to that class of the community. 
They had broken up their Sabbath schools, their assem- 
blies to hear the gospel; they had brought on them severe, 
nd necessary restrictions, and had deprived them of many 
ndulgencies which they had before enjoyed; and had pro 
duced a distrust, before unknown, between the slaves and 





taken out of the District during its passage. Mr. G, was 
opposed to rejecting the petitions. Mr. G. alluded, with 
a strong disapprobation, to a circumstance mentioned b 
Mr. Hubbard yesterday, that the synod of Ohio had adopt- 
ed an excluding resolution against slaveholders, and the 
advocates of slavery, Mr.G. could hardly credit the truth 
of this account. 

Mr. Hubbard represented the testimony to the fact as 
sufficiently respectable. 

Myx. Morris admitted the truth of the statement, but was 
understood to explain, that the exclusion in question rela- 
ted to the houses of the synod, and not to their commu- 
nion. Mr. M. proceeded to censure some expressions of 
Mr. Grundy, but was called to order by the Chair. 

Mr. Grundy explained, that his meaning was, that if 
abolitionists should come among the slaveholders, and 
attempt to carry into practice their evil designs, the par- 
ticular mischief would be put so far out of the way, that it 
would not be likely again to come upon them. Mr G, 
thought it was lawful and right to do so. 

Mr. Morris was permitted by the Chair to go so far as 
to express his regret that any countenance should ever be 
given to the execution of “Lynch’s Law,” in the Senate of 
the United States.— Cin. Gazette. 





More Testimony from the West Indies. 
Tue articles re-published from the New York Evangelist, 
in this and the last number of the Philanthropist, in rela- 
tion to emancipation in the British West Indies are, to 
every friend of liberty, of deep interest. We fear, that 
many of our editors who are favorable to slavery at home, 
will not give the information contained in these articles 
to their readers. We shall make it a point—though 
contrary to our general course—to send our present, 
and last number, to the presses in Cincinnati with 
which we do not exchange. We wish to lay be- 
fore the people generally, important information con- 
nected with a subject daily growing in magnitude among 
ourselves-—or to know, that it has been purposely with- 
held. 


Tur West Inp1£es.—A brother in Massachusetts writes, 
Feb 21st, “A clergyman called on me this morning, and 
in the course of conversation stated, that he had just re- 
ceived a letter from a West India planter, who expressed 
his thankfulness that slavery there was at an end. The 
experiment was working in the happiest manner. It 
would thus seem that the planters themselves, now that 
the thing is done, are glad of it.” 

No doubt they are glad—as glad as the drunkard or the 
tobacconizer is when he fells reformed. The agony is 
over when THE wILt is decided. 

One word of remark respecting the articles in our last, 
from Barbadoes and Jamaica. They are to be received as 
independent witnesses, examined separately, for neither 
knew of the existence of the other. The article on Bar- 
badoes is from notes of a conversation. A large part of 
the Jamaica article is given as we wrote it down sentence 
by sentence from the lips of our informant. And we will 
say, that such is the standing and character of the gentle- 
man to whom we are so much indebted, that we have the 
fullest satisfaction in his representations. 

The proof, then, is already—-so soon—complete and 
ample, that the abolition of slavery in a country is a com- 
mon blessing, to masters, to servants, to humanity, to re- 
ligion, to commerce, to the world, even when done under 
the most unpropitious circumstances and in the worst con- 
ceivable mode. For we can hardly conceive of a worse 
mode of abolishing slavery (unless by banishment) than 
the apprenticeship system, imposed upon unwilling and 
preverse subjects, by a distant government, as in the case 
of Jamaica. How much more propitious would be the in- 
fluence, if made by the spontaneous movements of human- 
ity on the part of the masters themselves.—MV. Y. Evan. 





Triumph of Truth. 


Wauar abolitionist, we ask, can read the following ac- 
count, taken from the Utica Standard and Democrat, 
without feeling an increase of confidence in the power of 
the Truth, as well as of gratitude to God, for thus signal- 
ly blessing its honest presentation? The success of our 
cause is truly astonishing;—every day brings fresh evi- 
dence of its growth in the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple. In New York, it is taking hold with astonishing 
tenacity. We pretend to no uncommon forecast—but if 
we may be permitted to judge of what will be twelve 
months hence, from causes now in operation, we hesitate 
not to say that the Empire state in that time, will be well 
abolitionized, and her great powers of mind and her large 
sympathies, will be found pleading and acting on tize side 
of Liberty and Mercy against Oppression and Slavery. 
ABOLITION IN UTICA. 

Ont Taovsann Anouitionists:—Twelve Hundred 
Signers toa Petition to Abolish Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia!—Theodore D. Weld has lectured fif- 
teen successive nights, in the 2d Presbyterian church in 
Bleecker street, from which a convention of near six hun- 
dred delegates, to form a constitution for a state society 
were expelled 21st last October by a mob headed by a 
member of Congress, a first Judge of the county, and a 
Senator now of this state, anda clerk of this county, and 
divers subordinate persons. Mr. Weld had houses filled 
to the brim every night; and last Sabbath evening 400 or 
500 went away for want of room. At the end of the 
meeting Sabbath evening, the constitution of the Utica 
Anti-Slavery Society was circulated, and near 600 signed 
that important document. No mob: no opposition. The 
other two papers dare not open their mouths in opposi- 
tion to such on overflowing rush of public opinion in fa- 
vor of abolition. : 

We have 1000 abolitionists in Utica and 1200 have 
signed the abolition petition to Congress, a majority of 
the names men. We can get 300 more. Mr. Weld is 
truly a great man, one of the most brilliant stars in the 
firmament of greatness. 





Slaveholding Infatuation. 


Mr. Preston offered the following resolution:-- 

Resolved, That it is expedient, the states of Maryland 
and Virginia assenting thereto, to retrocede the District of 
Columbia to these states, with such reservations as may be 
necessary for this government. 

The above is fresh evidence not only of slaveholding 
infatuation-—but of the fact that slaveholders are begin- 
ning to see, that the ate is laid at the root of the tree of 
Slavery. Slow of heart are the great majority of our free 
state members of Congress to believe, yet we are not with- 
out hope that the proposition of Mr P. and the conduct of 
the south in Congress, will at length, bring them -to a 
knowledge of this truth—if slavery be not slain, every 
thing that is precious as pertaining to liberty must be 
made our sacrificial offering to it. Slavery will be 
satisfied with nothing short of it. 

It would seem to be the determination of the slave- 
holding Jeaders, that the greatest evil known in the land, 
shall never more be mentioned in the legislature of the 
republic—that the slave trade, its greatest shame, shall, 
as carried on by this Horz or narrows, to all posterity 
be made honorable—and that the public marts for human 
flesh, reeking with the gore, and resounding with the 
cries of their victims, shall be faithfully sentinelled and 
carefully protected from every intrusion of philanthrophy 
or pity, in the very vein, too, of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner spreading its wide folds over the land of the free and 
the home of the 








Love thy neighbor for God’s sake, and God for his own 
sake, who created all things for thy sake, and redeemed 
thee for his mercy sake; if thy love have any other object, 


ized public sentiment is a mephitic gas in which 
freedom dies. 

“The followiug bold but correct view of the evils 
of mobocracy deserve an attentive reading: 


Tax Methodist Correspondent published at Zanesville, 
says:— 


“A southern brother who has been a friend to our pa- 
per for some years past, states the reason why he patro- 
nises us, is, because we ‘sometimes publish things a little 
stronger than milk and water, and give metes and bounds 
to our opponents.’ ” 


(The remaining paragraph is specially recom- 
mended to the consideration of certain of the doush- 
face editors of Cincinnati and elsewhere, who say 
the abolitionists are to be put down; peaceably, if 
they will—forcibly if they must. In such manifes- 
tations of sentiment even at the south—for Judge 
Gaston is of North Carolina—they may enjoy an 
antepast of the weightier indigiiation with which the 
intelligent patriotism of this country will soon over- 
whelm them.]—E£d. Phil. 


‘‘We tell the people of the United States, that 
unless they look well to themselves, the day of 
their destruction is at hand. They are trying to de- 
stroy themselves. We do denounce as a traitor 
every man who encourages in any shape, or under 
any pretext, the putting down and abrogating of the 
laws. We disclaim every man who advises the 
people to take the laws into their own hands, no 
matter how much good may for once be done hereby. 
We say that every man who deprives or attempts 
to deprive the veriest wretch that breathes God’s at- 
mosphere, of the right of trial by jury, for any 
crime, is virtually a traitor—not only to his country, . 
but to his own best rights and dearest interests. 
Men who unchain a mob, are like men who unchain 
the plague and pestilence. It may rid them and 
their country of their enemies and its scourges; but 
will also sweep them away in its poisonous career. 
We would take him to be insane who would sit on 
the brink ofa volcano, and throw into it the inflammas 
ble matter to produce an eruption; but we see men ad- 
vocating mob law and anarchy, on thescore of expee 
diency, (as if any expediency can justify over- 
whelming the law) and we still suffer them to 
preach on.”—Arians1s /d». 


We would be pleased to see the Methodist Correspon- 
dent try the strength of his southern brother’s stomach, 
by giving him, if he be a slaveholder, or the advocate of 
slaveholding, something on the sin of oppression a little 
stronger than what he has yet administered. 





ax Ohio Anti-Slavery Societies. 
Tue secretary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society in- 
forms us, that zreury-rour Anti-Slavery Societies are 
reported as formed in Ohio. 





Editorial Correspondence. 

Extracts rxom Lerrers to tut Epitor.—From a 
gentleman in Concord, New Hampshire—Our pros- 
pects are brightening in this section of country. Anti- 
Slavery publications are eagerly sought after; and light is 
spreading: truth must and will triumph. Be assured, dear 
brother, you are not forgotten in our sympathy and daily 
prayers. Our ardent prayer to God is for you continually, 
for the sake of his truth, and his suffering and oppressed 
poor. We trust we have your prayers also. Hitherto, 
God has given us affecting evidence, that “the very hairs 
of our heads are all numbered.” In God is safety; and in 
him, is success. ’ 














From Northampton, Massachusetts ——“The cause of 
freedom is continually gaining in New England; yet there 
is a strong, a tremendous opposition, and the contest is 
far from being terminated. We rejoice to see your ban- 
ner of Freedom waving on the confines of Slavery, You 
are close to the lion’s den, and are exposed to greater trials 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








1 UNDERSTAND that an act is now before the legisla- 
ture of this state. having passed one house, for abol- 
ishing horse racing in the county of Cuyahoga. I 
earnestly hope that those individuals who, from 
good motives no doubt, but with mistaken views of 
duty, urge the entire ahandonment of this evil, will 
pause and consider, before they do any thing that 
will be so disreputable to the country, and so con- 
trary to the Bible, as entire prohibition of racing, 
There is no doubt that some reform in this thing 
would be proper; but all fanaticn! and ultra meas- 
ures should be avoided; they would disgust the real 
opponents of racing, and a reaction would follow, 
until, in a short time, every man in the community 
would become a horse-racer. 

I know of no passage in the Bible which express- 
ly forbids horse-racing, It is a historical fact, that 
racing, on horse and foot, existed in the days of 
Christ and his apostles, and had existed a long time 
before, especially in the Olympic exercises of the 
Greeks, and yet neither He nor they uttered a word 
against the practice. How then can christians in 
this day so far depart from the example of our bless- 
cd master, as to preach such doctrines? None but 
fanatics and new lights—men who falsely profess 
to be better than their predecessors—will do it. It 
is the abuse of the practice of racing, that rendors it 
an evil. Shall we declaim against a practice, in 
toto, which Christ and his apostles did net eendemn, 
because some men abuse it? Even the christian re- 
ligion has in some instances abused—shall we thcre- 
fore decry religion? 

There is no doubt that some reformation is necés- 
sary and proper. It is against w/truism that T plead. 
I would suggest that races be forbidden every Thurs- 
day—that no man shall be permitted to ride a wh te 


and dangers than your coadjutors in some other states. 
May the Lord preserve you, and bless your efforts in the 
great cause of emancipation,” 





From Harrison county, Ohio.—The abolition ques- 
tion is gaining ground in this neighborhood. We receive 
near 60 copies of the “Emancipator’—60 of “Human 
Rights”—and 7 of the “Liberator,” besides several others. 

From I. W. Alvord,in Ashtubula county, Ohio.—“I 
have been out on my agency about six weeks.—My suc- 
cess has been varied—in this place [Willoughby] I have 
had much opposition, [Mr. A. was mobbed here, but the 
result was for his good.] In Austinsburg I met the ladies 
co-society—an interesting meeting, and 150 names were 
added to their number. They are forming auxiliaries in 
all the towns of the county (Ashtubula,) on the whole, 
anti-slavery is making good progress in all this part of the 
states.” 

From Jefferson county, Ohio.—“Yesterday I forward- 
ed the names of five subscribers to the Philanthropist: to 
day I send you the names of three additional, which, added 
to those I formerly gave you, make fifteen. As far asI 
know, they are all abolitionists, yet many of them would 
not have ordered your paper, had your pro-slavery friends 
of Cincianati saved themselves the trouble of calling a 
meeting to pass resolutions to forestall public opinion, on 
the great cause of abolition, which, having the succour of | h : ‘ 
Omnipotence, laughs at all the preambles and resolutions, | — - . race—and that mules and wee be in no 
bolts and bars, whips and mobs and scaffolds, which the “sau excluded. We bave high suthority in the new 

, ; ; testament, for the propriety of riding these animals. 
slavemasters and their abettors are endeavoring to embar- | J+ js true that the good men of old did not exactly 
rass ‘her with. No: abolitionists know that the Lord of ‘tide races. They were an abuse of the rrivilece of 
Hosts is on the side of the oppressed; they therefore fear no riding; but shall we therefore altogether prehibit a 
evil—though t'e mouth of the wicked and the mouth of practice, hecause some men abuse it? F —— 
the deceitful are opened against them’—‘though they have all, and especially christians, will — well he- 

‘ : : fore they countenance measnres which will go to 
spoken against them with a lying tongue, have compassed condemn what is not- condemned in the Bible, and 
them about with words of hatred, and fought against them 4, go away a practice which is in many respects 
without a cause;’. through God we shall do valiantly; highly propeg. because a few fanatics and ul/traites 
for he it is that shall lead us on to victory,—for as certain- have undertaken to decry it, for the sake of popu- 
ly as he heard the groanings of his people in Egypt, and larity. —Wazg. A Mormon, 
came down and delivered them,—will he hear the cries : 
and groans of his people in Republic America, and de- Farmers Anti-Mob Spirit. 
liver them; for it is written, ‘Ethopia shall yet stretch out | FROM A SERMON BY THE REVEREND J. TODD. 
her hands unto God:’—it is also written, that ‘each one | “You know the history of the last year. It is de- 
shall worship Him from his place, even all the isles of the cided that in our large cities the mob rvles, and the 
heathen.’ ” \laws are cobwebs. It has been decided that to horse- 
|whip ac'ergyman in the street shall cost $60. for a 
blackman to horsewhip the chairman of the select- 
men, only #30; and for common men to destroy 
property, and beat and kill one another, it shall 




















From Fallstown, Ohio.—([After an order for thirteen 
copies of the Philadthropist:)—“Having the pleasure of 
reading some of thy views on the subject of abolition, I cost nothing! Look forward, and what is be- 
have taken some interest in the circulation of thy paper. ¢.+5 ys!’ There is not a city in our land which the 
The zeal manifested in your city, to suppress a publica- mob cannot rule when they please, and as they 
tion of that nature, is much to be regretted. I think it a please—and there is an end to law whenever a neigh- 
bad cause that must resort to the passions of an inconsid- borhood chooses to nullify it. Who is surprised to 


erate mob for the enforcement of it. I annex the address- Tread in a newspaper that even innccent men are 
| Lynched, as it is called, abused, degraded, dishonor. . 


‘ed, and yet no law will reach them, to protect their 
; ; lives, or to punish the transgressors. There is one 
From Highland county, Ohio.—{After an order for the class of men upon whom we can as yet rely. Ft is 
Philanthropist:]—“I was sorry to see the names of Judge the same who stood on the little green at Lexington 
B , and Judge W » (whose names formerly —that gathered on the heights of Bunker Hill, and 
were associated with everything good and great) at the poured down from the hill of New England, and 
head of a mecting, whose object was to suppress liberty career yore ine aga —— a isa — 
. . v) 1 Ve ad y *V' . n e 
and humanity. When ee Reason resume their | rt ore, They wees Aten found trampling on law 
seat, the thought of that night’s proceedings will be la- 4 right. WereI to commit my character to any 
mented by many, who lent their influence on that occa- ejass of men,—my life in danger.—my family,— 
sion. As well might the people of Cincinnati have parad- and my country’s safety, it would be to the farmers. 
ed along the silent waters of the Ohio, and order ittostop They are a class of men such as the world never saw 
running, as to order the principles of abolition to cease.” | for honesty, intelligence, and Roman virtue, sweet- 
‘ened by the gospel of Ged. And when this nation 
quakes, they and their sons are those that will stand 
by the sheet anchor of of our liberties, and hold the 
ship at her moorings till she outrides the storm,” 


es for thy paper.” 














SPIRIT OF LIBERTY IN THE SOUTH. 





Evils of Mobocracy. 
aomeet nie a speech of Judge Gaston, of North A are Paris Semeur in forms Bs that 2 Normal 
art eae i Se ool is about being established in the Island o 
“<Hlinary teches that tho goneral and ton cage stain, by epectl eabecrgtone, under th peor: 
P +g me ’ jage of the governor, the Marquis of Sligo, and 
vs oS F , : among the liberal donors are found the names of 
“Public virtue is the only solid basis which can three colored men, William Bryan, and William 
uphold the glorious structure of freedom; and pub- Gordon, each have subscribed £10 sterling and 
lic virtue is not to be found when the quarry of per-| wijliam Coulson £20 sterling. 'T'wo of these gen- : 
sonal integrity has been worked off and exhausted. | erons men were themselves formerly slaves, and 
“He who hesitates not by falsehood,—either |},aving gained their own liberty by the most toilsome 
known to be falsehood, or recklessly taken up with- efforts, they applied themselves to commerce and 
out care whether it be false or true,—to destroy the gained the esteem of all the other merchants of 
fame of an adversary, wants but little of the guilt of Spanish Town. Neither of them can read, but they 
him who would stab an enemy in thedark. Person- | highly value a school designed to prepare teachers 
al abuse is a poisoned weapon. for their brethren, and freely make sacrifices to 
‘«‘Unrestrained liberty is anarchy; dominion in the | contribute to the removal of the obstacles which 








Fruits [genuine] fruits-of Abolition. 





the combined oppressors; helpless misery in the 
oppressed; insecurity, suspicion, distrust and fear to 
all. Law is the guardian of freedom. 

“The summary is short. Liberty becomes licen- 
tious, and bursts the bounds of law. Factions rage 
and war against each other. The war of factions is 
succeeded by a confiscating and sanguinary anarchy. 
Anarchy is superceded by tyranny. 

‘Ambitious men may rise and ,disappear, parties 
may struggle, and power often change hands; but 
our country will remain, our country will flourish in 
immortal youth, unhurt amidst the crush of con- 
tending factions, and surviving the wreck of most 





it is false love; if thy object have any other end; it is self, 
love.— Quarle. 


strong; slavery in the weak; outrage and plunder in | have so long hindered the developement and pros. 


gress of the sons of Africa.—Le Semeur, Nov, 25th. 





INsuLT not over misery, nor deride infirmity, nor 
despise deformity. The first shows thy inhunfani- 
ty; the second thy folly; the third thy pride: he 
that made him miserable, made thee happy to la- 
ment him; he that made him weak, made thee strong 
to support him; he that made him deformed, gave- 
thee favor to be humbled: he that is not sensible of 
another’s unhappiness, is a living stone; but he that. 
makes misery the object of his triumph, js an incare 
nate devil.—Quarle, 


It is never too late to : ent, if there he only time 





mortal things, if the soul of national freedom be kept 


left for reformation.—% €. 


die, 
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The apprentices work for pay, on their own days, |on Wednesday afternoon, we are sure that he will 
POETRY. ANTI-SLAVERY INTELLIGENCE, rh cole who have harsh meet with a resistance, that neither he nor his friends 

















The Slave Trader. 


FROM MRS. CHILD’S OASIS. 

Tax following lines are founded upon the history of one 
of the writer’s townsmen, who in his youth was engaged 
in the African Slave Trade. A short time after his return 
to his native place, he was stricken with insanity;—and it 
became n to confine his limbs. A pair of shackles 
which he had brought from Africa, but whose former use 
none of his family had , were used on the occa- 
sion. Just befoere his death, he started up suddenly— 
gazed on his chains, and making a desperate effort to free 
himseif, exclaimed, “Oh, my God!—the very fetters of 
my slaves!” 


Tis long ago—the grass is green, 
Where once a cheerful dwelling rose} 

And where the frequent step hath been, 
The thistle now untrampled grows. 


Ay—long ago—since on that spot, 
A lighted hearth, and voice of prayer, 
From those who now are half forgot, 
Told of a human dwelling there. 


Full eighty years have pass’d, since there, 
His numerous household band beside, 

A kneeling man with thin gray hair, 
Offer’d his prayer at even-tide. 


How fervent was that father’s prayer, 

For those whose cherish’d love was dear 
To Him, who hath a father’s care 

For all his lowly children here! 


With earnest voice, and upraised eye, 
His wrestling spirit rose above, 
Asking for blessings, trustingly, 
On him who bore his name and love. 


A journeyer on the Ocean’s breast, 
His best beloved—his elder born, 
Dove-like, from home’s dear ark of rest, 
Long weary years before had gone. 


And ever had that wanderer’s name 

Been breathed, as in the evening prayer, 
The father’s voice uprose the same, 

As it had risen when he was there. 


Night fell on Teemboo’s heated bay, 
Its breeze the heavy palm-tops fann’d 

Quiet and coo] the dew-drops lay 
Upon the parch’d and burning land! 


Abroad upon the earth that night, 
The solemn veil of moonlight fell— 

Each low-walled dwelling rose in light, 
And tree and flowret slumber’d well! 


Pure, dove-like peace watch’d o’er the scene, 
And breathed upon the balmy air— 

Had human hearts as holy been, 
Bright angels might have worshipp’d there! 


Casting her shadow on that bay, 

Where all beside was waveless light, 
Anchor’d, a stranger vessel lay, 

With Afric’s slumbering world in sight. 


Her leader—oh!—why was he there? 
Forgetful of his childhood’s love, 

Of home, where still for him in prayer, 
A father’s spirit rose above? 


From that dark vessel to the land, 
A crowded boat was swiftly sped— 
The forms it bore were on the sand, 
With serpent eye and stealthy tread. 


They bound their captives;—and the oar 
Moved lightly for the ship again— 

While from the water and the shore, 
Arose wild shrieks of grief and pain! 


Out sea-ward in the rising breeze, 
That vessel’s sails were ‘stretching far— 
What power should guard her o’er the seas? 
What light should be her guiding star? 


Again his foot is on the spot, 
So often press’d in childhood’s hours— 
All is the same—all unforgot— 
The same green trees, the same bright flowers. 


Again at home—as some young vine, 
Torn rudely from its loved ambrace, 

Restored again will fondly twine, 
Around its earlier resting-place— 


So should the kindly heart return, 
Though long and wearily estranged; 

And still that heart’s own altar burn 
With light and incense all unchanged. 


4 Not so with him:—the guilty heart, 
Might never thrill with joy again, 
Nor the stung conscience bear a part, 
In anything save sin and pain. 


In vain he struggled to conceal, 
Beneath a stern and gloomy air, 
Feelings that scorched like burning steel, 
Till reason yielded to despair. 
In sleep the weary sufferer lay, 
With fever’d brow and fetter’d limb— 
Madness had worn his life away— 
Another world awaited him. 


Sleep pass’d away:—no longer burn’d 
The fire of madness on his brain, 

The blessed light of mind return’d, 
And for a moment shone again! 


“Why have ye bound me?”—and his eye 
Fell quickly on his fetter’d hands,— 
One glance—one shriek of agony— 
One struggle to unloose his bands! 


Visions of blood, and stormy waves, 
Swept wildly o’er his clouded brain— 

“Oh God!—the fetters of my slaves! 
Take off—take off the negro’s chain!” 


Kind hands had loosed each fetter'd limb, 
As painful came the sufferer’s breath, 
But other chains were binding him, 
The colder, heavier chains of death! 


ee 





_ Think of the Slave. 
Tarnx of the slave in your hours of glee, 
Ye who are treading life’s flowery way; 
Nought but its rankling thorns has he, 
Nought but the gloom of its wintry day, 


Think of the slave in .your. hours of prayer, 
When worldly thoughts in your hearts are dim, 
Offer your thanks for the bliss ye share, 
But pray for a brighter lot for him. 


Things in Jamaica. 


We have recently had the pleasure of conversin 
with a gentleman who had just come from the islanc 
of Jamaica, and we were truly surprised and happi- 
ly undeceived by his account of the state of things 
in that island, so different from the previous reports 
so industriously circulated in this country, and so 
nearly corresponding with the view given last week 
respecting the island of Barbadoes. This gentle- 
man has had every opportunity, for years, of observ- 
ing the state of things, and noting the effects of the 
transition from slavery to freedom. Our friend is 
also a religious man, and has closely observed the 
effects of religious instruction upon the minds of 
the slaves; and he represents the — a in 
morals, intelligence, order, industry, &c., has 
a wonderful, since the emancipation act took ef- 
ect. 

Formerly the military force used to lese hundreds 
of men in a year, by marching about the island to 
suppress disturbance, or keep the slaves in awe. 
Now the troops are all concentrated at three or four 
stations, and there has not been one man marched 
out for any such purpose the past year. The sol- 
diers have had one quiet winter, for the first time 
within recollection. 

The Christmas holidays used to be attended with 
the greatest disorders. Throngs of slaves would 
parade the streets of Kingston, unrestrained, for 
eight days, by the authority of their masters. The 
military were always in attendance to quell disturb- 
ance and riots. At the last Christmas, nothing of 
the kind occurred. Although the slaves had every 
liberty, of parading the streets night and day, with 
music, and all night long, for ten days, there was 
not a single complaint preferred against any of 
them, nor one confined in any guard-house or prison 
for misconduct. In the midst of their usual pas- 
times, the people respected the Sabbath day, and 
most of them went well-dressed and orderly, to 
their churches. They said, ‘‘We are free now, and 
it is not respectable to do as we used to.”” Formerly 
they could not go to church at Christmas, without 
running the risk of getting their backs striped with 
the 4 

Since the abolition, the Sunday markets are abol- 
ished, and no man goes to market to buy or sell on 
the Sabbath. Saturday is now the market day. 
As our informant had frequent occasion to pass one 
of the most populous roads from Kingston to the 
country, he could not butbe struck with the marked 
difference in the personal appearance, dress, and be- 
havior of the people in coming to and going from 
market. 

Formerly the slaves used to live in concubinage; 
now they are getting married, and are ambitious to 
be thought Christians, and to have their children 
baptized, previous to which they are examined by 
the clergyman as to their knowledge of this sacra- 
ment and of religion. 

The ministers of the church of England are sup- 
ported by the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
The salary of a minister is £300 sterling ($1500,) 





with £50 per annum for his wife if married, and 
£25 for each child, a house, a donation of £100 to 
purchase horses, and a yearly allowance of £36 for 
servants. Many valuable ministers are already sta- 
tioned, and the influence of their labors has called 
forth high commendation even from the bitterest op- 
posers of religion, so that now the planters even 





complain, and are jealous if others have ministers, 
and their own parishes are not supplied. Many 
catechists of the church of England have also been 
sent out and stationed. They are persons well edu-! 
cated, and approved for piety and zeal, and gene-| 
rally candidates for holy orders. They are allowed 
a yearly salary of $1500 to $2000, with free quar- 
ters, and other emoluments, and have done immense 
good in teaching and catechising. Not only Epis- 


masters, will not work for their masters on their own 


almost without exception. 


days, but will work for somebody else. It is said, 
that the service of an apprentice, for the remaining 
five years of his apprenticeship, will now sell for 
more than the man himself would sell for when he 
was a slave, before the abolition act. One gentle- 
man, a very large estate holder, who was resolutely 
opposed to emancipation, was asked what he expect- 
a would become of his people, when the appren- 
ticeship expires. Said he, ‘perhaps there are some 
thirty or forty troublesome fellows, that will ge 
away, but the rest I have no doubt will all stick by 
me. There is one, whom I manumitted many years 
ago, and told him he might go where he liked, he 
was well fitted to be a gentleman’s servant and 
could do well. But he said he had rather stay, and 
here he is yet. I have thirty or forty more, that 
were manumitted years before the act, but they have 
never left me. I furnished them with a little land, 
and they chose to keep near me, and now some of 
them have farms of their own which they have pur- 
chased. They come to me for advice, and when 
any difficulty occurs among them, I settle it. I ex- 
pect the rest will do the same. And when the day 
comes for the apprenticeship to expire, I believe it 
will be the commencement of better times than this 
island ever saw or dreamed of.” 

Our friend was acquainted with a lady in another 
island, who, with her husband, manumitted their 
slaves, some years ago, a score or so in number. 
The husband died, and the lady became embarrassed; 
when these manumitted slaves, some of whom were 
acquiring property, spontaneously came forward and 
worked her lands, and contributed, of their means, 
money more than an ample supply for all her neces- 
sities. When she remonstrates with them and says, 
they are too generous, giving her more than she can 
use, the reply is, ‘‘Did you not teach us to read the 
Bible, and treat us as if we were your own children 
before we were emancipated?” 

The disorders that took place during the first few 
months after the Ist of August, 1834, are accounted 
for, from the violence of the drivers and overseers, 
who took unwearied pains to irritate and provoke 
the slaves, and then they would go and enter a com- 
plaint for insolence and insubordination. But this 
trick is now worn out. Many of the overseers, and 
some planters, gratified their revengeful spirit by 
flogging their slaves severely on the last hours of 
the 3lst of July, they being emancipated the next 
morning. One man took an old woman, on the last 
night of slavery, and shaved her head, flogged her 
severely, and then put her in ox-chains. But un- 
luckily for himself, he left her in chains over night, 
so that she was chained on the first of August, for 
which he was severely fined by the special magis- 
trate—. Y. Evan. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Right and Wrong. 


Tue Galaxy in noticing a work recently publshed, 
entitled “Right and Wrong in Boston,” observes 
that— 

It gives a fair and exact statement of the proceed- 
ings of the people on the day of the riot connected 
with them, and the sentiments of the press before 
and after thatevent. The words of every editor are 
here given in full. Honest opinion, and servile 
crouching to public misrule here display their 
unvarnished faces, and men may see who it were 
good for them to trust—who would hold up a shin- 


will be able to withstand. There is a feeling awake 
that cannot be mistaken. We predict, thatif — 
son makes his appearance in Julien Hall, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, he will be roughly treated by the 
emissaries of Judge’Lynch. If he drives our citi- 
zens to acts of violence, let the blame be on his own 
head.” 

What sentiments to appear in the columns of a 
respectable newspaper—to go abroad amongst men, 
and be adopted by them as their incentives to action. 
We were filled with sorrow and astonishment when 
this article appeared—we read it now with shame. 
Before the meeting was held in Washington 
street, an infamous handbill was circulated, calculat- 
ed to excite any and every outrage. A curse rests 
upon the head of the man who issued it. We know 
not whence it came—but a reward—a great reward— 
should have been offered by the city government, for 
the wretch who gave it publicity. 

It was copied with a prelude indirectly approving 
of it, in one of the daily papers. Upon this we 
make no comment. 

The riot took place—and the next morning the 
following appeared in one of the morning papers. 

“Yesterday afternoon, our peaceable and quiet 
city was a scene of tumult and confusion, such as 
we have not witnessed for many a long year. 

‘In the course of half an hour there were as many 
as two or three thousand citizens peaceably congre- 
gated. In the meantime, the cry arose of ‘down 
with the sign’—and in a very short time the sign, 
containing the simple words of ‘Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety,’ was quietly taken down, and torn into a thou- 
sand pieces by the enraged multitude. It will not 
do for them to brow-beat public opinion in this way; 
it cannot, nor it will not come to good. This com- 
oa will no,longer tolerate such rascally con- 

uct. 

Contrast the expressions “tumult and commotion”? 
—‘“peaceably congregated’’—‘enraged multitude” 
—and see their consistency—and argue then from 
the feelings of the writer. He goes on— 

“In the confusion which took place yesterday, a 
number of persons, who resembled in their personal 
appearance, Thompson and Garrison, were severely 
beaten by the gentlemen assembled. After the mis- 
take was ascertained, the necessary explanations 
and apologies took place.” 


es!—Ha! Another daily says— 
‘‘We consider the whole transaction as the tri- 
umph of the law over lawless violence, and the love 
of order, over an attempt to prodnce riot and confu- 
sion. 
The doings of the rioters were an admirable illus- 
tration of this doctrine. 
books and pamphlets destroyed—several men se- 
verely beaten through mistake—another seized and 
a rope tied round his neck, amid cries of “To Frog 
Pond with him! Tar and feather him!” and lastly 
the carriage in which, it is conceded, he was saved 


the law.” 
The following is from the Mercantile Journal: 
“The present excited state of the community 


the measures which are adopted by the abolitionists. 
This being the case, it becomes the duty of those, 
in whose hands the public authorities of a city or 
town are vested, to prevent such meetings by the 
strong arm of the law. 

“If the magistrates have not the power to forbid 
and prevent assemblages of men or women, of a 
nature, which, according to all human probability, 





ing beacon, which will prove but the ignus fatuus to 
lead them astray. We say nothing of the book asa 
whole—we speak not a word of its doctrines—we | 
have to do with this portion alone—the proceedings 
of the press. 

Let it not be thought that we are striving, by im- 





copalians, but Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
&c., are equally anxious and zealous in the work of | 
reformation. 

When churches are to be built, the slaves are 
first to put their names down to give money for the 
work. Much is done in the way of schools, wher- 
ever there are minisfers of any denomination. The 
clergy of all denominations, are zealous and exem- 
plary, and such is their success, as to leave no 
room to doubt that the whole population of the 
island will in twenty years be in the enjoyment of 
all the blessings of civilization, freedom, and reli- 

on. 

xi It is impossible to look at this people, and not see 
how essential is religion, as the great means of civ- 
ilization. They are all ambitious of being able to 
read the Bible, and feel that it is now a disparage- 





ment not to be able to read. In the country parishes, 
those who have the means of comfort will some- 
times not work on Saturdays for wages, because 
they wish to employ the day in receiving instruc- 
tion. The slaves used to speak a barbarous dialect 
of broken English, unintelligible to a stranger. 
Now they are taking pride in being able to speak 
English, and each is ambitious of speaking it bet- 
ter than the rest. That they should make some lu- 
dicrous mistakes, and often get hold of a hard word, 
is not strange. The negro dialect will soon disap- 
pear, as well as the negro habits. 

A clergyman, a German by birth, and a man of 
science, who has been connected with the African 
mission, is now engaged in a high school or college. 
A valuable place has been purchased, and the plan 
is, to select promising youth from the different 
schools, and educate them for the church. There is 
a gentleman on the island, who, with his lady, sup- 
ports at his own house some 200 children belonging 
to another estate, and has them taught at his own 
expense, and their aptness in learning is astonishing, 
and their moral deportment bears the strongest tes- 
timony in favor of the influence of a knowledge of 
the Bible. 

The security which the people on the island now 
feel, both as to person and property, is astonishing. 
They no longer have a thought about it. The 
‘magazine of powder” over which they used to 
sleep in fear, is wetted and turned to clay. 

The horrid stories with which the Jamaica papers 
used to feed the anti-abolition press in the United 
States were so notoriously exaggerated, as to give 
rise to a strong suspicion among the Jamaicans, that 
they were paid for from this country! The most 
creditable press on the island, is the Jamaica Watch- 
man, conducted by two colored men, Messrs. Jor- 
dan and Osborn. Even before the abolition, many 
gentlemen took the Watchman, because they said 
they could rely on it for truth. 

Mr. Osborn, one of the editors, was born a slave, 
in the parish of St. Andrews. He purchased his 
freedom, came to Kingston, obtained some educa- 
tion, and made his way along, step by step, until he 
finally became a partner of Mr. Jordan in publishing 
the Watchman. At the general election last year, 
he was returned a member of the House of Assem- 
bly from the parish of St. Andrews, the parish in 
which he was born, by a large majority. There 
were four candidates, and among them some of the 
most respectable white inhabitants on the island, one 
of them the custosof the parish. Since that period, 
Mr. O. has been appointed, by the governor, a mag- 
istrate of the parish and judge of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Several other colored men were returned 
to this Assembly, some high in the profession of 
the law, one of them a gentlemen who, for talents 
and character, would be an honor to any country, 
The other editor of the Watchman, Mr. Jordan, has 
long been a member, and holds several other high 
appointments. A gentleman on the island said to 
another, ‘*1 wonder that Osborn slfould have the ef- 
frontery to set himself up as a candidate for the As- 
sembly. If I had been born a slave, I never could 
have done it.”” ‘That is true,” replied his friend, 
“if you had been born a slave, you would have died 
a slave, for you never had talents enough to draw 





' fear for the end of these things, to speak out boldly 


proper remarks, to open a wound that has partly 
healed. Far from our wishes is it to accomplish any 
such result. Now—now is the time for those who 


and plainly—now—when passion is somewhat calm 
—when men, divested of the robe of excitement 
which enveloped them, and willing and able to let 
their judgement see and hear and consider—when 
the first gust of the hurricane is over—now is the 
time, the very time to inquire—may not the ele- 
ments be only slumbering—may we not look in fear 
for another—a fiercer storm? 

We speak plainly but honestly—and let our words 
be valued according to the motives which have 
prompted them. e take up the gauntlet from no 
personal feeling, for we have none—from_ no party 
excitement—for we belong to no party. We couch 
our lance for the dignity of the press! We speak 
for our own honor as one of a class. We would 
vindicate those who feel and appreciate the respon- 
sibleness of their station, from the reproach cast up- 
on them by those who have no conception of the, 
views men have a right to demand of them. We) 
feel, and have ever felt a consciousness of the sol- 
emn—yes solemn trust committed to the guardians 
of the press; and we deeply, firmly hope that neither 
fear nor hate, nor what may be worse—a mercenary 
motive make us shrink. 

With this exposition let us to our subject. The 
society whose proceedings from first to last have’ 
given rise to ourremarks, pursued a course of con-| 
duct and advocated and endeavored to disseminate | 
doctrines, at variance with public opinion. The 
feeling against them was general. Disastrous con- 
sequences were apprehended should their views be 
received. Our citizens became generally excited. 
The matter became a topic of common conversation, 
and then was firsthandled by the press. The. first 
remarks were made in a condemnatory manner in 
relation to the announcement from certain pulpits of 
a proposed meeting. This was of course justifiable. 
They were but expressions of opinion. The 
were brought to bear upon no point from whic 
dangerous consequences might be apprehended. It 
is certainly well for the press, when it views with 
sorrow any line of conduct, to reason with those who 
would pursue it. But it should be done rationally, 
dispassionately, calmly. In some of these prefato- 
rial notices, there was certainly too much abuse, too 
little sobriety, but they were not very objectionable. 
The next step with some was to warn the obnoxious 
individuals of what the public might do to them if 
they offended it again—and to excite the public by 
inflammatory language to disregard order and law 
and right and justice, should the offence be given. 
The articles alluded to were couched in very excit- 
ing language, and a veil of truth and seeming pro- 
priety was thrown over them awfully calcutated to 
mislead men, laboring as they were, under stimulat- 
ed passions that only wanted encouragement to 
break forth and rage in violence. We subjoin an 
extract of the kind—it is from one of the daily 
prints. It is in reference to Thompson. 

‘But it is hoped that this artful and despicable 
mode of escape will not be permitted to avail the 
impudent foreigner any longer. He should be 
taught at once and forever, that if he persists in agi- 
tating the question of immediate abolition, in oppo- 
sition to the feelings and wishes of nine-tenths of 
the citizens of Boston, and of the whole country, he 
must,—whether surrounded by females or not,— 
meet the consequence his reckless and wicked con- 
duct so richly merits. It is in vain that we hold 
meetings in Faneuil Hall, and call into action the 
eloquence and patriotism of our most talented citi- 
zens—if Thompson and Garrison and their vile as- 
sociates in this city, are to be permitted to hold 
their meetings in the broad face of day, and to con- 
tinue their denunciations against the planters of the 





est magnitude—and the opinion prevails pretty gen- 


must be reached in some other way. 





your feet out of the chains.”’ 


satrap on his throne—from the mourner clad in sack- 
sig to the prince in purple robes—from the are ei 
" e worm that i seraphic visions 0: e 
south, ‘They must be put down, if we would pre-| blest from the still smell voiee, to the thunders of Omni- 


serve our consistency. The evil is oneof the great-| potenee—from the depths of hell, to the regions of eter- 


P : : nal glory, there i degree of beauty or deformity, no 
erally, that, if there is nolaw that will reach it, it tendenoy to sak or eit no shade of darkness or gleam 


of light, which does not come within the cognizance of 


will lead directly to a disturbance of the public 
peace—and perhaps to the commission of atrocities, 
at which humanity would blush, the laws of our 
country are indeed imperfect, and should be amend- 
ed with all possible despatch. If the magistrates 
have that power, and we cannot doubt that they 
have it, they ought to exercise it to prevent the as- 
semblage of such meetings, and thus save the com- 
munity from the disgrace of witnessing the acts of 
men, who, the victims of a morbid excitement, 
rashly assume the functions of the judge and the 
executioner.” 

The editor of the paper above quoted is a man 
whom we highly esteem, and deem worthy of hon- 
or as a conductor of the press. He was opposed to 
the mob throughout, and his remarks show that he 
consulted the best good of the community. But we 
wish to ask him, whether the views he has taken 
of the power of the law were sufficiently examined 
by himself before he penned them. Is he aware to 
what an extent such a coercive system as he recom- 
mends might be carried? If every meeting that 
‘‘disturbs public peace” is to be put down—where is 
the security for any opinion? Who is to be the 
judge of these disturbances? Suppose the public 
morals were utterly depraved, and philanthropic, 
moral, praiseworthy sentiments should excite dis- 
turbances. Are they to be put down? The teach- 
ings of Christ disturbed the public peace—should 
he have been put down by the law? 

We have thus commented on the most important 
articles in the newspapers upon the subject of the 
riot. We have spoken freely—for it is our firm con- 
viction that the times require every honest man to 
oppose, boldly, the spirit fast gaining ground, that 
the best way to obtain justice is by amob. We 
tremble for the future when we think of what has of 
late happened in every quarter of our country. 
The law seems to have lost its power. It is at least 
dormant. Let us call the attention of our citizens 
to the riots in our land—and the little jurisdiction 
the law has exercised over the offenders, and ask 
them—is there not cause to fear? If there be any- 
thing which may well make every patriot stand 
aghast—it is the prevalence of the power of mobs! 








LITERARY. 








Poetical Character of the Bible. 


Hap the Bible been without its poetical character, we 
should have wanted the voice of an angel to recommend 
it to mankind. Prone as we are to neglect this banquet 
upon which the most exalted mind may freely and fully 
feast, we should then have regarded it with ten fold dis- 
dain. But such is the unlimited goodness of Him who 
knew from the beginning what was in the heart of man, 
that not only the wide creation is so designed as to ac- 
cord with our views of what is magnificient and beautiful, 
and thus to remind us of his glory; but even the record of 
his immediate dealing with his rational and responsible 
creatures, is so filled with the true melody of language, 
as to harmonize with all our most tender, refined, and ele- 
vated thoughts. With our established ideas of beauty 
and grace and pathos and sublimity,either concentrated in 
the minutest point, or extended to the widest range, we 
can derive from the Scriptures a fund of gratification not 
to be found in any other memorial of past or present time. 
From the worm that grovels in the dust beneath our feet, 
to the track of the leviathan in the foaming deep—from 
the moth that corrupts the secret treasure, to the eagle 
that soars above his eyry in the clouds—from the wild 
ass of the desert, to the lamb within the shepherd’s fold— 
from the consuming locust, to the cattle upon a thousand 

hills—from the rose of Sharon to the cedar of Lebanon 
—from the crystal stream gushing forth out of the flinty 

rock, to the wide waters of the deluge—from the barren 
waste, to the fruitful vineyard, and the land flowing with 

milk and honey—from the lonely path of the wanderer, to 

the gathering of the mighty multitude—from the tear that 

falls in secret to the din of battle, and the shout of a tri- 

umphant host—from the solitary in the wilderness, to the 


from violence, assaulted. This is “the triumph of 


or conception of the mirid, that may not find a correspond- 
ing picture—no thirst for excellence that may not meet 
with its full supply, and no condition of humanity neces- 
sarily excluded from the unlimited scope of adaptation to 
sympathy comprehended in the language and spirit of the 
Holy Bible. How gracious, then—how wonderful and 
harmonious—is that majestic plan, by which one eth- 
ereal principle, like an electric chain of light and life, ex- 
tends through the very elements of out existence, giving 
music to language, elevation to thought, vitality to feeling, 
and intensity and power and beauty and happiness, to 
the exercise of every faculty of the soul. 


The Narratives of the New Testatment. 


BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
* * * * * 


But, as yet, we hav. 
called the attention of the reader to rh ama eal of 
these narratives. We have, indeed, noticed that their 
immediate design is to convince the reader that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah, the Son of God—and that this 
object is subordinate to another design, viz. that Tar 
READER MIGHT, THROUGH THIS CONVICTION, ENJOY 
EVERLASTING LIFE. 

_ Reader! This is the glorious end of these sacred histo- 
ries. On these pages is inscribed the most astonishing 
narrative ever read; the sublimest and simplest story ever 
told. But this isnot all. It is designed to accomplish an 
object superlatively grand, transcending—in degrees in- 
expressible—the most magnificent scheme that created in- 
telligence ever conceived. ‘T’o convert a race of polluted, 
miserable, and dying mortals, into pure, happy, and glo- 
rious immortals; to convert the gates of death into the gates 
of immortality; to make the pathway to rottenness and 
corruption, a high road to deathless vigor and incorrupti- 
ble glory; to make the grave the vestibule, the antecham- 
ber, to a “house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens;” to make the dying groans of sin-worn nature a 
prelude to ecstacies unalloyed. Yes, this is the benevo- 
lent and glorious design of these Testimonies. Books, 
written with such a design, with a design to purify, ele- 
vate, and glorify the debased and degraded children of 
men; to prepare, furnish, and adorn them for the society 
of principalities and powers, for the society of their God 
and King, in a world of perfect bliss, most assuredly 
come with a divine character to man. Their claims on 


presented, most certainly are paramount to all others. And 
the bare hypothesis, to say nothing of the moral certainty, 
that they came from God, with such a design, is quite 
enough, methinks, to woo our whole rational nature, to 


“Explanations and apologies” for kicks and bruis-| constrain all our moral powers, to test their high preten- 


sions to a character so philanthropic and divine. 

On such a theme, who would not wish to be eloquent! 
But how can we equal in style a subject which, when but 
faintly and in prospective viewed, exhausted the sublimest 
strains of heaven-taught prophets, and of poets fired with 
God’s own inspiration—whose hallowed lips tasted not 


A sign split in pieces— the fabled springs of Pagan muses, but the fountain of 


living waters springing from eternal love! Yet even these 
failed to lisp its praise. Nay, the brightest seraph that 
burns in heavenly light, fails in his best effort, and, in 
profound thought, pores upon the marvellous theme. The 
compassion of the eternal God, the benevolence and phil- 
anthropy of the Father of the whole family in heaven and 
in earth towards us, the fallen children of his love, has tran- 
scended the loftiest grasp of the highest intelligence,and has 
made to falter the most expressive tongue in all the ranks 
of heavenly powers. In all the rapturous flights of these 


shows that public opinion is decidedly opposed to morning stars of creation, in all the ecstatic acclamations 


of these elder sons of God, the theme has not been reach- 
ed; and though they have tuned their harps a thousand 
times, and swelled their voices in full chorus in countless 
efforts, yet the theme is still unequalled, and as it were, 
untouched. Vain, then, would be the attempt, and fruit- 
less every effort, to express, tn corresponding terms, a sub- 
ject so divine. Indeed, we have no language, we have 
not been taught an alphabet adapted to such a theme. 


“Come, then, expressive silence, muse its praise!” 





Sentiments of Jefferson=--in 1782. 


Tue commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions; the most unre- 
mitting despotism on the one part, and degrading submis- 
sion on the other. = - . bg 2 ss 
With what execration should the statesman be loaded, 
who, permitting one half the citizens to trample on the 
rights of the other, transforms those into despots and 
these into enemies; destroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patriz of the other? And can the liberties 
of the nation be thought secure, when we have refused 
the only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the peo- 
ple that these liberties are the gift of God—that they are 
not to be violated without his wrath!—Indeed, I tremble 
for my country when I reflect that God is just; that his 
justice cannot sleep forever; that, considering numbers, 
nature, and natural means only, a revolution in the wheel 
fortune, an exchange of situation, is among possible 
events; that is may become probable by a supernatural in 
terference. The Almighty nas no attribute which can 
take sides with us in such a contest. 

In 1814, he wrote thus:—My sentiments on the subject 
of the slavery of the negroes have long been in posses- 
sion of the public, and time has only given them stronger 
root. Yet the hour of emancipation is advancing in the 
march of time. Jt will come; and whether brought on 
by the generous energy of our own minds or by the. 
bloody process of St. Domingo, is a leaf of our history 
not yet turned over. 





Sentiments of Patrick Henry. 


Is it not amazing, that at a time when the rights of hu- 
manity are defined with precision, in a country above all 
others fond of liberty—that in such an age, and in such 
a country, we find men professing a religion the most hu- 
mane and gentle, adopting a principle as repugnant to 
humanity, as it is inconsistent with the Bible, and destruc- 
tive to liberty. Believe me, I honor the Quakers for their 
noble efforts to abolish slavery. Every thinking honest 
man rejects it in speculation; yet how few in practice, 
from consciencious motives. Would any man believe 
that Iam master of slaves of my own purchase? I am 
drawn along by the general inconvenience of living with- 
out them. I will not, I cannot justify it. For however 
culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to virtue; 


.| as to own the excellence and rectitude of her precepts; 


and to lament my own want of conformity to them. 





Sentiments of Mr. Wirt. 


Stavery is contrary to the laws of nature and of na- 
tions; and the laws of South Carolina concerning seiz- 
ing colored seamen, is unconstitutional. That slavery is 
an evil, anda transcendent evil, it would be more than 
idle for any human being to doubt or deny. It is a mil- 
dew which has blighted every region it has touched, from 
the creation, 





Innocence. 


Innocence, in its crudest simplicity, has some advan- 
tages over the most dexterous and practised guilt. Equi- 
vocal appearances may accidently attend it in its progress 
through the world; but the very scrutiny which these ap- 
pearaces will excite, operates in favor of Innocence, which 
is secure the momentit is discovered. But guilt is a poor, 
helpless, dependent being. Without the alliance of able, 
diligent, and fortunate Fraud, itis inevitably undone. If 
the guilty culprit be obstinately silent, his silence forms a 
deadly presumption against him. If he speaks, talking 
tends to discovery; and his very defence furnishes mater- 
ials towards his conviction.—Junius. 





Truth. 


We are bound to speak truth to our neighbor; for the use 
and application of speech imply a tacit promise of truth, 
speech having been given us for no other purpose. It is 
not a compact between one private and another; it is a 
common compact of mankind in general, and a kind of 
right of nations, or rather a law of nature. Whoever 
tells an untruth violates this law and compact.—JWVicole. 








Time. 
Time was, is past; thou can’st not it recall: 
Time is, thou hast; employ the portion small: 
Time future is not; and may never be: 








“If he attempts to deliver an address in this city | the Holy Scriptures; and therefore, there is no impression 


Time present! is the only time for thee. 


the attention and examination of those to whom they are- 
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